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sentatives from the Royal Musical Association and Oxford University Press 
together with the present Editor, Eric Blom, and others. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’S EIGHTH 
SYMPHONY 


By Hucu Orraway 


VauGHAN WiLuiaMs’s Symphony in D minor (1956), like Beethoven’s 
second F major Symphony, has been cheerfully dubbed “‘the little 
Eighth’’. One’s first impression is certainly of something appreciably 
slighter than Nos. 4-7: the scherzo, for instance, is over and done 
with just as it is making its mark; the slow movement is a “mellow 
retrospect” or “vintage V.W.”, while the finale is “incorrigibly 
youthful”—and a trifle misguided withal! So it is “the little Eighth’, 
and a first impression, hurriedly recorded for the morning press, 
assumes the dignity of a considered judgment. Some, it appears, are 
content to leave the work at that. 

Now the eighth is on a smaller scale than its predecessors, and it 
has not the visionary concentration, the total absorption in a particu- 
lar facet of experience, which characterizes each of Vaughan 
Williams’s symphonies since the ‘Pastoral’ (1922). (Accordingly, it 
is not susceptible to literary description in quasi-mystical terms!) 
On the other hand, the scope of its musical imagery is as compre- 
hensive as that of the ‘London’ (1914, revised 1920); and its outer 
movements—the one a fusion of variation and “‘sonata’’ principles, 
the other a kind of rondo, without any hint of an epilogue—are 
quite unprecedented in Vaughan Williams’s symphonic structures. 
True, taken bit by bit, the content is broadly familiar, but its orienta- 
tion is ultimately peculiar to the present work. For example, in the 
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214 MUSIC AND LETTERS 
first movement there are passages akin to the violent rhythmic 
and contrapuntal language of the fourth Symphony (1935)—the 
second and sixth variations: see full score of No. 8, pp. 6-14 and 
29-32—immediately followed by something resembling the tranquil 
polyphony of No. 5 (1943). These are not mere statements of con- 
tradictory and irreconcilable attitudes; they are bound together, 
however loosely, by a common thematic basis and so achieve a 
degree of harmonious balance and continuity. What hitherto seemed 
to be opposite poles in Vaughan Williams’s symphonic experience are 
now related within the span of a single movement. The result is 
memorable and deeply moving, the more so, perhaps, because it is 
something less than a dramatic synthesis. One is still aware of a 
frightening sense of duality, at bottom unresolved; but the tension is 
given a stable, hopeful context and is both heightened and held in 
check by the movement’s shape and thematic unity." 

The two middle movements are similarly revealing, though to a 
lesser degree, for their range is narrower. In the scherzo (per 
stromenti a fiato) a number of familiar expressions are presented in a 
new and engaging light: the “oom-pah”’ bass from the forth Sym- 
phony; an ingenuous trumpet tune, blown from somewhere between 
the pub-door music of the ‘London’ and the wily saxophone in the 
sixth; a passage of quiet, pastoral counterpoint for flute, oboe and 
clarinets—and so on. Again the “origins” are comparatively varied, 
yet the effect of the music is homogeneous. As for the Cavatina 
(per stromenti ad arco), an examination of its key-structure very soon 
shows why this movement makes a different impression from so 
much of the music it superficially resembles. The terrible major- 
minor relationships from the second and fourth movements of No. 6 
are subtly absorbed into a contemplative string texture reminiscent 
of No. 5—and, indeed, of a good many other works, reaching back 
to the Tallis Fantasia (1910). 

When all this has been considered, the Symphony may still be 
“the little Eighth” ; but the label will scarcely be misinterpreted or 
used with condescension.? 

Much has been said of the work’s orchestral effects, especially the 
use of the vibraphone in the opening movement and the array of 
tunable percussion—the ’phones and ’spiels, as Vaughan Williams 


1 A very different case is the first movement of No. 6 (1948), where the ultimate effect 
of the broad E major section is to stress the overwhelming preponderance of the sym- 
phony’s other (violent) forces. 

2 Incidentally, this is the first of Vaughan Williams’s symphonies to be numbered 
“officially”. Perhaps the composer’s (or publisher’s?) intention is to confirm the position 
of the ‘Antartica’ (1953) as No. 7 in the series. 
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calls them—in the finale. With the exception of the tubular bells 
and the three tuned gongs (d /a “Turandot’), these last being added 
as an afterthought when the score was otherwise complete, the 
additional instruments are all inherited from the ‘Antartica’, where 
they were introduced for a particular atmospheric purpose. Indeed, 
the ‘Antartica’, with its piano, organ and wind machine, has a still 
more elaborate collection. 

Apart from the finale, where the whole apparatus is hugely 
relished, the eighth Symphony is in fact essentially modest in its 
instrumentation. The scherzo and Cavatina are limited respectively 
to wind and strings. Even in the scherzo, the woodwinds, horns and 
trumpets are only in pairs (a third bassoon is marked ad /ib.), while 
in the opening movement the three trombones make no appearance 
until the final climax (pp. 35-39). There is no tuba. Since Vaughan 
Williams has been said to score “‘with his boots on”—in the present 
finale, with bells on his toes!—it is important to notice that his 
concern with sonority in No. 8 is more generally a matter of selection 
and subtlety than of wild excess. There is a wide variety of textures, 
some of them highly transparent and dependent upon a handful of 
parts with a perfect balance of tone. The opening pages are a striking 
example: consider the doubling of the vibraphone part on the upper 
strings, divisi and pizzicato, the force of which is to clarify the definition 
of every note; the delicate touches from the harp and celesta, and 
the melodic isolation of the flute. The total effect has been imagined 
precisely and is quite inseparable from the musical substance. The 
luminous, watery quality of the vibraphone is essential to the 
passage: Vaughan Williams has grasped the instrument’s character 
as surely as that of the saxophone (‘Job’ and the sixth Symphony) 
and the harmonica (Romance for harmonica and strings); and he 
has used its tone extremely shrewdly, both here and in the finale 
(pp. 73-74 and 83-84). 

Nominally, the opening Fantasia is a set of variations senza tema— 
“seven variations in search of a theme”’ is the way the composer has 
referred to it. Despite this touch of mystification, the theme, or 
rather the thematic basis, is clear enough. First, there are two rising 
fourths (Ex. 1 a), which are soon associated with the lonely flute 
melody (6), though they lend themselves equally to independent 
treatment. The impassioned string line (c), with its strong descending 
urge and frequent shifts of key, is a counter to (a) : 
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(Tet) 


(b) 


This material is used consistently as a basis for invention ; the fourths 
are particularly fruitful, and the tension between (a) and (c) is a 
continual source of vitality. Vaughan Williams has used fourths 
before—once or twice !—but never quite in this active, germinal way. 

The grouping of the variations shows a latent sonata design: 
variations 2 and 3 are closely paralleled by 6 and 7, and 3 and 7 
bring the “feminine” contrast traditionally associated with a second 
subject. Moreover, the fourth and fifth: variations are in the nature 
of a questing development. In his programme-note for the first 
performance’ Vaughan Williams referred facetiously to this aspect of 
the Fantasia, suggesting, perhaps unintentionally, that it was 
important only for those who would “have their withers wrung” by 
anything so unorthodox as a set of variations for first movement. 
There is, of course, more to it than that. The music’s dramatic life 
exists at two distinct levels: within each section or variation—the 
recurring tension between (a) and (c)—and in the grouping of the 
variations. It is very much to this two-decker structure that the 
strength of the movement must be attributed; for Vaughan Williams 
has made the best of both approaches—the best for him, that is. 
The sonata principle has generally been a convenience to him rather 


3 On 2 May 1956, at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester. The Hallé Orchestra was 
conducted by Sir Jo n Barbirolli, to whom the work is dedicated. 
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than a vital inspiration. In the contemplative world of the ‘Pastoral’ 
and fifth symphonies one might almost describe it as an incon- 
venience: fundamentally, its dramatic premises are at odds with the 
lyrical growth, which seems to call for some sort of unitary structure. 
And yet, with the exception of the ‘Antartica’, whose opening 
movement is a succession of episodes, Vaughan Williams has clung 
instinctively to the broad essentials of the sonata plan. In Nos. 4 and 6 
he has used them with power and conviction, and to real dramatic 
purpose, though it is noteworthy that in the latter he has dropped the 
formality of a separate development. Only in No. 8 has he reconciled 
the tensions of a sonata movement with an underlying structure of 
the unitary type. 

At the end of the first “variation” (i.e. the opening section, 
already described), an ominous flattening of (a) leads to a change of 
key and a highly charged scherzando treatment of all three motives 
(Presto—6-8). Scurrying, broken figures, with many misplaced 
accents, are tossed between strings and woodwind: the total effect 
lies somewhere between the scherzo of No. 4 and the bustling string 
passages in the ‘‘penguins”’ section of the scherzo from the ‘Antartica’. 
In dissecting the main material this variation develops its own 
obsessive patterns, with much emphasis on the minor seconds and 
thirds characteristic of (6). At cue number [6] the tension between 
(a) and (c) is expressed contrapuntally with brutal directness. The 
end is abrupt and rhetorical, a deliberate slamming of the door 
which leaves the argument suspended. 

There is a brief rest before the beginning of the third variation 
(Andante sostenuto), The question is—how brief? Taken literally, it is 
merely a quaver of the old tempo plus a crotchet of the new, the 
result being a particularly clumsy join. This rest must be judged 
exactly, not in terms of strict tempo, but so that the contrast can be 
properly experienced; it must cushion the shock of the abrupt 
cessation and also create a sense of expectancy. The new variation 
(C major/A minor) is spacious and eloquent: 


Andante sostenuto (¢ = 84) 
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and must not appear to begin hurriedly. In the Hallé recording 
(Nixa NCT 17000) Barbirolli shows how wonderfully expressive 
this moment of silence can be made to feel. It is tempting, but rather 
too clever, to derive the gently descending chords of Ex. 2 from the 
first two bars of (c). In their flexible 4-4, flowing easily across the 
bar-lines, they strike the ear as new material and leave the impression 
of a second subject. The augmentation of (a) in the bass, with one 
of the fourths widened to a perfect fifth, gives rise to an extended 
melody in which a solo cello is partnered by various woodwind 
instruments. The texture is one of simple, quiet polyphony, com- 
parable with some of the serenest passages in No. 5, but without a 
hint of modal nostalgia. At []]} the serenity is qualified by a brief 
enlargement on the first two bars of (c), which brings the variation 
to a sombre close in C minor, the key of the succeeding Allegretto. 

From the sonata viewpoint, the next two variations (4 and 5) are 
the development, and they are certainly characterized by a more 
exploratory approach to the basic material. The oboe melody at the 
beginning of the fourth variation (d): 


Ex. 3 Allegretto = 69) 


‘.. 


is a questing derivative of (a); so is the brass figure (e), whose 2-4 
metre tugs persistently at the prevailing 6-8. In the middle section, 
in E minor, a free deployment of (c) on the violins becomes a counter- 
melody to (¢). With a return to C minor []3] , (d) is strongly worked 
in the bass, and in the closing stages (d) and (e) form a single pithy 
statement on the woodwind. The beginning of the fifth variation 
(Andante non troppo—4-4) is marked by an eloquent lift into E major, 
a key invariably associated in Vaughan Williams’s music with 
breadth and radiance.+ Against held chords on divided violins and 


4 This shift from the minor to the major key a major third above is a characteristic 
expression which may be traced back at least as far as the opening of ‘A Sea Symphony’ 
(1910), where at the word “sea” Bp minor yields to D major. C minor and E major are 
similarly juxtaposed at the end of the Cavatina. Certain classical precedents for this 
key-relationship are very familiar: Beethoven’s C minor piano Concerto, Brahms’s 
C minor Symphony and piano Quartet, not to mention Rakhmaninov’s C minor piano 
Concerto, all have slow movements in E major. 
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violas a chain of fourths rises quietly from the depths; but minor 
harmonies soon predominate {]4|, and the chords on the strings 
assume the descending motion characteristic of (c). A paraphrase 
of (6) appears on the woodwind, and aspects of this are firmly seized 
on by the bass instruments {]5), while the string chords, becoming 
more chromatic, continue their heavy descending motion. Here is 
the dogged endeavour of the ‘Antartica’, the derivatives of (a) and 
(6) struggling upwards, the references to (c) pulling downwards; 
and, as in the ‘Antartica’, the outcome is catastrophic. 

The violent sixth variation (Allegro vivace—6-8) is the sort of 
music that makes a mockery of all endeavour, and it does so with 
frightening brevity. The substance of it is an extension of (a) and 
what Vaughan Williams describes as a “‘perversion” of (6); (c) is 
omitted. The perversion has marked affinities with a scherzando 
passage in the finale of the fourth Symphony (p. 84, full score), and 
the prevalence of the tritone, the minor second and other disruptive 
intervals—major sevenths and minor ninths—stresses the ruthless 
sense of negation which characterizes the whole variation. The 
scoring, too, is harsh and strident; apart from the trombones, which 
are still in reserve, the full weight of the orchestra is given to two 
contending parts, in a manner which again recalls No. 4. 

Like the second variation, which it balances, this violent outburst 
ceases abruptly, leaving the music suspended. An expansion of the 
third variation (Andante sostenuto—4-4), with fuller scoring, first in 
Bb major/G minor, then in a blaze of D major, inevitably follows. 
The context is a poignant one, for the exploratory efforts of the 
middle of the movement have ended in chaos. The poignancy is 
heightened by the undercurrent of rising fourths (triplet quavers) 
carried over from the Allegro. Apart from its rhythmic agitation, this 
intensifies the harmony, its flattened Gs and Fs giving the music a 
wonderful pathos and sense of compassion: note particularly, in 
bars three and six, the intrusive Gb throughout the orchestra. The 
cello line from the third variation is treated more forcefully, with a 
solo trumpet and woodwind doublings; its impact is more com- 
manding, its consolation deeper, and in the continuing triplet 
quavers its lyricism finds an active foil. The glorious swing into 
D major brings the climax of the movement: the descending chords 
from Ex. 2 become a mighty pean, warm and generous but quite 
unsentimental; the trombones, entering now for the first time, give 
added weight and soon go striding forward in confident rising 
fourths. The marking is Largamente, but there is nothing pompous or 
inflated here; neither is its basic simplicity in the least banal. Only in 
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‘Job’ and the fifth Symphony has Vaughan Williams approached 
this great affirmative passage. Yes, affirmative! How the esthetes 
hate the word! It smacks of the common herd, of genuinely popular 
appeal, of Life with a capital L. Sound any “‘advanced” musician 
on this passage; his reply will tell you where he stands. Watch for the 
curl of the lip, the faintly patronizing air. It is in human responses of 
this kind, not in the jungle of artistic theory, that the present-day 
crisis has its roots. 

First, then, consolation, followed by affirmation: such is the 
general character of variation 7. The big statement gradually sub- 
sides, dying away on the cellos and basses with a deep sense of fulfil- 
ment. The short coda is a retrospect, a return to the D minor 
opening (Ex. 1 a and 5), complete with vibraphone and lonely 
flute. It is worth remarking that, both here and in the final variation, 
(c) is avoided. 

* * * 

Two of the other three movementsscarcely require so detailed an 
analysis. The ‘Scherzo alla Marcia’ in C minor, for wind alone, is 
almost a romp, beginning and ending with a musical snook; its 
structure is improvisatory, each idea spontaneously prompting the 
next, and many of its textures have an unsophisticated, earthy 
humour. After four “till ready’ bars, a gawky, grotesque sort of 
theme is heard on the bassoons: 


Ex.4 Allegro alla marcia (d = 108) 


and then on the flute and piccolo, followed by a rather more suave 
trumpet tune. Both have a brusque chordal accompaniment. The 
next episode, beginning at [4], throws up a fragment of melody: 


which is soon treated fugally with plenty of gusto and linear resource: 
note the rhythmic affinity with Ex. 4, whose quaver and semiquaver 
patterns, freely interpreted, are a unifying force throughout the 
movement. Notice, too, how the flat inflections in all this material 
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give the music a certain grimness, an edge of irony. In Ex. 4, for 
instance, the flattened Cs and Ds are an important feature, and their 
emphasis is worth comparing with that of the flattened Ds in Ex. 1 
(6). The contrasted, trio-like section (Andante—6-8) begins with 
tongue-in-the-cheek solemnity—a piece of self-parody, if ever there 
was. But what sounds amusingly portentous on the lower wood- 
wind [{]]| becomes lyrically graceful when given to the flute [12!, 
whose combination with oboe and clarinets creates a beautiful little 
pastoral episode, as unselfconscious as the lusty fuguing. The extreme 
compression of the coda-cum-recapitulation—a mere thirty bars 
of the original Allegro—reflects the brusqueness and gruff good 
humour of the main part of the movement. A paraphrase of the 
opening ‘“‘till ready” bars is followed by a wonderfully raucous 
stretto, on Ex. 5, in which every wind-player has a go: 


Of bras thay broghten bemes', and of box, 

Of horn, of boon, in whiche they blewe and pouped, 
And therwithal thay shryked and they houped; 

It semed as that heven sholde falle. 


To those conductors who, by exaggerating the tempo, give all too 
vivid a reminder of “The Nun’s Priest’s Tale’ I would heartily add, 
“A verray pestilence up-on yow falle!””—for the score says Tempo 1, 
not Tempo 1}. There is more to this stretto than sheer noise; the 
parts must be kept intact. Here again Barbirolli’s reading seems to 
me exemplary. 

Despite its many familiar touches, this scherzo has no real 
parallel in Vaughan Williams’s previous symphonies. Clearly, it 
stands apart from the “‘sinister”’ scherzos of Nos. 4 and 6, but so it 
does from the folk-dance type of the ‘Pastoral’ and No. 5. Interest- 
ingly enough, the passage from No. 5 that comes to mind—the 
pungent writing for the wind, pp. 61-65, full score—is one which 
has always seemed rather odd, even perverse, in that particular 
context. Add to this certain features from the ‘London’, notably 
the stuff of the trio, and possibly from the trio of No. 4, and the 
movement’s origins become too diverse to need further probing: 
the point, in fact, is made. 

The “origins” of the Cavatina speak for themselves. This 
music belongs to the main stream of Vaughan Williams’s string 
writing and has all the familiar features: discursive, rhapsodic lines, 
with triplets that turn and turn again about chosen points on the 
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stave; a cadenza-like passage for solo violin; full, sonorous triads, 
with much division of parts—and so on. Its individuality largely 
derives from its key-structure, in particular from the interaction of 
E minor and remote flat keys, especially C minor and its relative 
major, Eb. Here, in fact, is an important exception to the generaliza- 
tion that Vaughan Williams’s music does not repay key-analysis. 
The melodic material is threefold, and the simple ternary form may 
be represented as A-B-A’-A-B, with a brief coda founded on A’. 

The basic key is E minor, but the initial cello line soon turns 
aside into C minor, B flat minor and other flat keys (6/): 


Ex. 6 Lento espressivo ( ¢ = 63) 


A secondary motive (6g) enters firmly in C minor but easily slips into 
E minor and back again. The contrasted section [B] begins serenely 
in Eb major. Perhaps one reason why this blunt shift of key (from 
E minor to Ep) seems so satisfying is that both the dominant and the 
relative minor of Ep have exerted a considerable pull in the first 
section. But there is no change of key-signature, and this sense of the 
music “‘resolving”’ in Eb is soon tempered by the quiet interpolation 
of E minor triads. This juxtaposition of Eb major and E minor, 
linked by their common mediant, is the same as that at the end of 
the sixth Symphony, but the context, and therefore the emotional 
effect, is very different.° 

The last seven bars of [B] are marked by a lift into E major [ 5], 
which seems to reconcile the tonal demands of E with the major 
mode, or “mood’’, of Ep. In the last bar, however, the music is 
intensified by flattened sixths, and a more passionate development 
[A’] immediately follows, beginning on the dominant of E. Flat keys 


6 At the end of that desolate Epilogue the two chords are on equal terms and produce 
a sense of infinite irresolution—of sheer nullity, expressed by harmonic means. In the 
Cavatina Eb is temporarily by far the stronger, even though E minor is the movement’s 
basic key, so the tension is firmly controlled: the minor seems but a deep shadow, a 
moment’s recollection. 
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soon impinge again, and the section ends with a violin cadenza in a 
sort of pentatonic C minor. The moment when the violin twists into 
E minor for the recapitulation of [A] is particularly telling and 
should be contrasted with the point in the Romanza of the fifth 
Symphony of which it appears to be reminiscent (full score, p. 88 [11)). 
The recapitulation is much compressed and the flat keys continue to 
play an important part. The contrasted section (B) is again in Ep 
major, but instead of lifting into E major it settles in the gloom of 
C# minor. Then, after a last reference to C minor, the movement 
ends on an E major triad. The case for E major has already been 
shown; it is strengthened here by the close proximity of the relative 
minor (C#). One further point: in [B] the part-writing and the 
resultant harmonies should be listened to closely; as so often in this 
work, the ear is inclined to make false reports, false assumptions. 

Now those who feel that this sort of analysis is an affront to the 
movement’s lyricism—it is a Cavatina!—have my sympathy. Un- 
fortunately there is no other way of sufficiently detailing the music’s 
harmonic life. This is extremely important, for Vaughan Williams’s 
contemplative movements, especially where the strings are in control, 
are often static; they become immobilized by their own serenity: 
one either submits to the spell, dreamily, or thinks of other things. 
But here, as soon as the flat keys begin to pass in and out, in an 
active process, the mind is fully engaged; unless, of course, it has 
already recorded “business as usual”—“vintage V.W.”—“time for 
a nap”. To put it another way, the lyrical content is harmonically 
tempered, there are tragic overtones and the ultimate serenity is the 
fruit of experience, not merely a mood that is “deeply felt”. There is 
a quality here which lies beyond what is commonly called nostalgia, 
and it is human, not mystical: “the song is simple; the voice that 
sings it, full of years’. In this very inward movement one realizes, 
perhaps for the first time, that this is a symphony by a man of 
over eighty. 

* * * 


In the final Toccata, youth and age are one. The battery now 
unleashed is like some vast Waltonian collection for ‘Babylon 
Revisited’. This robust, outward-looking movement is not a 
“spiritual apotheosis” or anything else subjectively grandiose; 
though stamped V.W. in every bar, it is poles apart from the 
“personal” expression of the Cavatina. This is where misunder- 
standings arise and lips begin to curl. ““The Orient has dropped in to 
tea at Bourton-on-the-Water; Ping, Pang and Pong, together with 
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Ko-Ko and Pooh-Bah, have joined the morris dancers and are 
footing it featly, up the middle and down again.” As a stylish opening 
comment, fair enough. But when the writer goes on to describe this 
‘commonplace finale” as “‘a splendid tease of pedantic solemnity” — 
and of cultural preciousness, he might have added—but not on any 
reckoning a satisfactory ending to the symphony, one suspects that 
the Pooh-Bah stuff was done with a smirk, if not a sneer; or was it 
an encouraging pat on the head? In the early notices, such a 
reaction was fairly typical, for a good many critics were caught off 
their guard. They instinctively shied. Some regarded the ‘impossible 
textures” as an outrageous assault on their sensibilities: the G.O.M.., 
he should have known better, but he always was an “invincible 
amateur”! The immense applause was a further affront. The gulf 
between critic and concert-goer widened perceptibly. 

Yes, I am being provocative, and for a very good reason. There 
is little doubt that what really offended the esthetes was not the 
structure of the movement, which could have been criticized, though 
in fact it was largely ignored, but the general ethos of the music. 
The truth of the matter is that the modern critic, like the modern 
composer, is most at ease in the part of the Outsider. Give him 
material sufficiently recondite to absorb his professional powers to 
the limit and he will know how to handle it; but confront him with 
something direct and unsophisticated, whose vigorous humanity hits 
below the professional belt, and he will become embarrassed, even 
resentful. 

Vaughan Williams, of course, is one of the few great Insider 
artists of our time. (Insider does not mean conformist.) He has 
reached to the edge of the individual consciousness but has kept in 
touch with the mass of his fellow-men. Whatever the nature of his 
personal explorations, he has never made of the Unknown Region 
an ivory tower, an intellectual abstraction or a form of neurosis; 
he has always returned to base, as it were, to the common stuff of 
humanity. That is why, after the sixth Symphony, he did not 
become lost in outer space or inner loneliness, in a dead world of 
wisps and fragments. It is symbolical that almost his next sizeable 
work was ‘Folk-Songs of the Four Seasons’, composed for a choir 
of some three thousand voices, amateur voices, brought together 
from all over England. To Vaughan Williams such a work is not a 
gesture of condescension but a vital expression of his musical 
citizenship. So is the present finale. With a nod towards Aaron 
Copland, he might have called it “Toccata for the Common Man’: 
the main thematic stuff derives from the oldest and plainest of musical 
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stock, and its presentation is generously vulgar—in the strict, almost 
forgotten sense of the word. However, the major-minor tension in 
the opening bars—‘‘a sinister exordium” is the composer’s descrip- 
tion—tells us at once that this is not a movement of mere hearty 
complacency. There are, in fact, several troubled episodes, often in 
remote flat keys, which offset and ultimately underline the prevailing 
note of D major exultation. D major has appeared but once before 
in the whole work, at the great climax to the first movement. There 
it was arrived at painfully, through quest and conflict; here it is in 
the nature of a reaffirmation, with the music’s disruptive tensions 
fully contained by it. 

The Toccata’s weaknesses concern its resources, not its sources. 
The ’phones and ’spiels, used collectively as a concertante group, do not 
always blend well and in one or two passages are inclined to obscure 
the musical outlines. Far more important is the structural question. 
Almost for the first time Vaughan Williams has adopted a modified 
rondo form, and he has derived the episodes—consciously, I think— 
from aspects of the main material; but the formalizing process has 
been approached in a spirit of improvisation. What the music has 
lost in potential weight it may well have gained in spontaneity, yet 
there is a point at which the spontaneous and the haphazard betray 
a certain disarming affinity. This does not invalidate in any way the 
idea of the movement or its appropriateness to the context; but it 
enables the scoffers to rationalize—so plausibly, yet so falsely—their 
instinctive retreat from the music’s human content. That is a 
weakness indeed! 
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MUSICAL EXPERIENCE 
By BARFORD 


He is a musician who, on reflection, has taken to himself 
the science of singing, not by the servitude of work but 
by the rule of contemplation. Boethius 


I TAKE this quotation from ‘De Institutione Musica’ to mean that 
a musician in the fullest sense of the word is one who makes his own 
the reason underlying musical form, whether in composition or 
performance. If Boethius is right, what are the fundamental con- 
ditions and what is the significance of musical experience? 

It is reasonable to suppose that what is music to a human being 
is not music to an animal. A dog, for example, will hear musical 
sounds, but will be unable to integrate them into the experience we 
call “‘listening to music”. Moreover, a dog would almost certainly 
not be able to recognize musical sounds as a potential of some 
desirable experience. Music to a subhuman consciousness might be 
considered analogous to the average human consciousness of the 
stars. We detect certain groupings and patterns in the night sky, and 
we have a fair scientific understanding of the planetary system around 
our sun; but on the whole the universe seems a chaos rather than a 
cosmos, something accessible only to astrologers, who doubtless 
weave their fancies into it, and most people certainly do not regard 
their visible apprehension of the stars as a clue to some potential 
experience. 

In fact there are many who take no pleasure in music. They do 
not understand the art, except in its cruder and least civilized 
manifestations, and they certainly do not regard it as in any 
way significant. 

In the last analysis it is extremely difficult to say just how music 
can be said to exist at all. And I am reminded of a very hard-headed 
positivist who yet conceded that he could not discuss this question 
without seeming to commit himself to an idealistic theory of human 
experience. One thing seems to be certain, however, and this is that 
the degrees of culture we can detect in a civilization are the outward 
manifestations of varying grades or qualities of consciousness. If we 
gaze at some simple utilitarian object, it is perfectly easy to under- 
stand the quality of consciousness which first imagined that object. 
And if we then turn to a Grecian vase, we shall be able to appraise 
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the peculiar quality of esthetic consciousness which first projected 
the inward image of the vase into the actual material medium of its 
manufacture. Here are two qualities or ““moments”’ of consciousness, 
and most of us would agree in saying that the consciousness which 
produced the vase functioned at a higher level than the other. 

Applying this idea to music, we can see how any single work of 
musical art is really a crystallization in form of a specific mode of 
formless background consciousness. Our grading of the degrees of 
quality of consciousness which we detect in a range of different 
works is intuitive, not easy to justify or discuss in rational argument. 

The main principle which emerges is that in evaluating works 
of musical art intuitively we are just as much appraising the invisible, 
intangible and formless degrees of consciousness through which they 
were brought to birth. 

Two analogies are interesting here. Consider first the way a 
crystal grows when suspended in a saturated solution. The fluid is a 
formless medium within which the crystal takes on a definite pattern, 
and this process must be governed by law. Again, consider the way a 
star forms in its surrounding ether of hydrogen. First, darkness, and 
hydrogen atoms swirling in an infinitely tenuous dispersion; later, 
a spiral incandescence; lastly, a flaming sphere. Again, it is impos- 
sible not to believe that the whole process is governed by law. The 
essential mystery of musical creation, as of any artistic creation, is 
the hidden psychological process whereby a phase of the composer’s 
consciousness is crystallized into an adequate tonal series which is 
the nearest he can get towards satisfying his initial creative impulse. 
But even here there is law at work. The final tonal series is not 
something to tickle the composer’s fancy. He may have been in a 
real agony of mind to discover just what he had to bring to manifesta- 
tion. Stravinsky has said quite definitely that composition is a 
process of discovery. In musical creation there is one final order 
which is right, and in relation to which other orders are less than 
right. 

Now the series of sounds which makes up a musical form is 
ordered by time-distances—rhythm—and by pitch-distances— 
melody and harmony. The actual sounds, whether these are single 
melodic notes or harmonic combinations, are only the climactic 
points of music. How true this is we can observe when we play a 
record too slowly. By distorting the time- and pitch-distances we 
destroy the significance of the relationships between the climactic 
points, and the tonal series collapses into nonsense. The music is 
therefore as much in the “‘space”’ or distance between sounds as it is 
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in the sounds themselves. What we actually hear is an abstract from 
our total experience. What we think we hear is something which can 
only live within our subjective sphere of being. Sounds are not the 
whole, but symbols of the whole. We might even agree with Plotinus 
that it is the inner, inaudible sounds which produce those which 
are audible. 

Upon reflection it seems that the objective sounds frame a com- 
plex of thought, feeling and emotion, and that our life of musical 
sensation is the final crystallization of our personal and individual 
identification with this complex. In other words, we have to con- 
tribute our own subjective vitality to the sounds in order that we may 
fully realize the experience of which they are a symbol. In fact, is 
not this more or less what a composer does? He feels the tonal 
impulsion, he thinks it, he thinks about it, and he reacts emotionally 
to it in its yet unformed state. His complex inwardness of thought, 
feeling and emotion is canalized into a stream of tonal sensation. 

In listening to his music we have to retrace this process. We begin 
with the sensations, knowing that our first sensational apprehension is 
only the first phase of a potency, the beginning of a developing 
musical experience. The next stage is crucial. Upon it depends the 
quality of our experience, and thus the range and penetration of our 
critical insight. We identify our subjective life of thought, feeling 
and emotion with the objective sounds, and thus bring the music to a 
birth in the inwardness of our being. We lend our subjective vitality 
to the flow of tone in such a way that it becomes a subjective impul- 
sion within our individual being. Paradoxically, it is this identifica- 
tion which enables us to contemplate the music objectively as a work 
of art. Not until we identify ourselves with it can we thrust it from 
us, so to speak, and subject it to a critical scrutiny. The very con- 
dition of its objective being seems to be our subjective oneness with it. 

The third stage is the most significant, the most interesting and 
the most difficult to define. To me it is a sort of intuition of the 
music directly. Having comprehended the “‘how”’ of the tonal order 
in and through our subjective identification with it, having integrated 
the music in our vital impulse of thought-feeling-emotion, we now 
comprehend the “why” of it. At this moment we are made esthetic- 
ally and spiritually free within the composer’s innermost world, 
which is now deeply apprehended as our own innermost world. 
At this stage there is no more awareness of subjects and objects. As 
long as such an awareness persists we are in the second stage. The 
final phase negates all kinds of mental “impedimenta” which still 
float about our musical consciousness. The most convincing confirm- 
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ation of this phase of musical experience is indicated in an essay of 
Suzuki’s on Zen Buddhism. Suzuki remarks that “‘pure subjectivity” 
is no other than “‘pure objectivity”. This is the discovery we make at 
the most significant levels of human experience, and it is as true of 
our experience of nature as a whole as it is of music. If the crystal 
in the saturated solution could become completely self-conscious, it 
would realize that the laws in the fluid around it were the laws of its 
own being. It is not that we achieve a universal consciousness all at 
once; but we become aware that such a consciousness—‘‘higher up” 
or “farther back’”’—underlies our musical experience and is therefore 
potentially accessible to us. Considering the composer from this 
standpoint, we are led to the idea that the great artist is in some 
measure a great teacher. His consciousness, projected into form, 
becomes the link with an intuitional moment of esthetic appre- 
hension in our own minds, which rises above the subject-object 
awareness characteristic of our lower experience. 

There are factors in our culture which militate against our 
having this experience and thus frustrate the natural fulfilment of 
our esthetic ideals. For one thing, the critics and musicologists who 
are a dominant influence in our musical life—whether we, or they, 
like it or not—are engrossed with all kinds of matters pertaining to 
the second stage of musical experience. Refined zsthetic response, 
critical analysis, technique—all are certainly necessary; but they 
tend to take precedence over the culture of musical concentration, 
which is a discipline of the mind in its higher faculties. I am con- 
vinced that this must run parallel with the culture of our emotional 
and intellectual response. It may be that a more integrated view of 
music and its place in life, a view similar to that held by the ancient 
and medieval philosophers, will help us to make a beginning. 

Two basic philosophical ideas are, of course, behind all that 
I have to say about musical experience. Neither of them, I am afraid, 
is academically respectable at the present time. Nevertheless, both 
spread their influence throughout our cultural history, and both 
resist the assault of cold logic because they spring from compelling 
regions of human consciousness which continue to assert meta- 
physical and spiritual claims when the ratiocinative consciousness is 
still debating the meanings of the words “if” and “‘but”’. 

The first idea is that the intrinsic significance of pattern and form 
eludes us unless we can infuse the material elements given to our 
senses with our individual subjective vitality. And I suggest that the 
hidden law behind this idea is that the Principle of Objective 
Manifestation is the Principle of Our Individual Human Being. 
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With music, as with external nature, we must give of ourselves 
before we can comprehend. The way we experience music depends 
upon how we think and feel within it. What we give to the sounds, 
from our intellectual, feeling, emotional self, the sounds give back to 
us as music. And through this giving we are admitted to the freedom 
of the composer’s musical consciousness. 

The second idea is that there is a Hierarchy of Conscious Degrees 
of Being above our consciousness, which is germinal and fecundating 
in relation to our subjective life of thought, feeling and emotion, 
even as it was to the subjective life of the composer. Dionysius the 
Areopagite thought of this hierarchy as a system of celestial intelli- 
gences linked with the soul of man. Proclus conceives “‘a chain . . . 
from on high” with “secondary natures expressing the powers of 
natures prior to them”. An initial backcloth of consciousness con- 
denses into a complex of thought-feeling-emotion, and ultimately 
into material manifestation as a flow of sounds. We enter this back- 
ground consciousness at the instant we reach the third stage of 
musical experience. We reach this stage by the faculty of intuition. 
Then we become free within the composer’s innermost consciousness, 
which receives its distinctive affective tone from his apprehension 
of beauty. It is the moment when we apprehend universal conscious- 
ness as a possibility. Why? Because we make conscious contact with 
the hierarchy? Because we touch a higher degree of consciousness 
which is one of the lower links in the chain of celestial intelligence? 

If we generalize the first idea and then relate it to the second, 
we arrive at a still more challenging speculation. Let us suppose that 
What Can Be Thought, Felt, Emotionally Encompassed Becomes 
Intrinsically Significant As Pattern, in such a way that its Why 
as well as its How is revealed. An analogy then becomes possible 
between musical processes and cosmic ones. Perhaps the celestial 
spheres, like musical notes, are symbols of a vast complex inpulsion 
of Thought-Feeling-Emotion. Perhaps the stellar patterns give back 
to the celestial intelligences as ““Music’’ what the hierarchy gives of 
its innermost subjectivity. Perhaps the real universe, of which we 
only apprehend the symbols, is still condensing into form. 

Something like ‘this view seems to underly ancient belief. 
Pythagoras held that the universe was founded by and can be 
governed by music. Boethius, classifying the art into musica mundana, 
musica humana and musica instrumentis constituta, seems to think that the 
principle of music runs through the heavenly bodies, the human soul 
and the songs we sing. There can be no doubt, he says, “that the 
state of our soul and body seems to be combined together by the 
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same proportions as combine and link together the modulations of 
harmony’’. There is a moral aspect too. “If we live virtuously”’, 
holds Cassiodorus, ‘“‘we are constantly proved to be under its 
[music’s} discipline; but when we commit injustice we are without 
music”’. And we know that the man who has no music in his soul is 
fit for treason, strategems and spoils. 

Plato observed that the soul of the universe is united by a musical 
concord, and Boethius has a most fitting comment on this: “For when, 
by means of what in ourselves is well and fitly ordered, we apprehend 
what in sounds is well and fitly combined, and take pleasure in 
it, we recognize that we ourselves are united by this likeness”’. 

This finds echoes not only in later medieval beliefs but also in 
modern psychology. The Rosicrucians, alchemists and others used 
to maintain that all things, including man himself, are made of four 
principles or elements. These are Earth, Air, Fire and Water; but 
the elements which we ourselves perceive are only the outer mani- 
festations of their inner, invisible activity. When these elements are 
blended in certain proportions, there is harmony between man and 
his world, within man himself, considered as a microcosmos, and 
between man and the spiritual hierarchy or macrocosmos. The real 
elements are associated with specific psychological and spiritual 
characteristics. Earth is bound up with man’s life of sensation, water 
with feeling, air with thought and fire with intuition. Fire permeates 
the other three, and in its physical expression is a prime symbol of 
spiritual power and consummation. The harmony of a man’s being 
is therefore a harmony arrived at through the reciprocal balance of 
the active principles of sensation, feeling, thought and intuition; 
emotion and imagination are also, of course, integral forces in this 
harmony, and intuition comprehends the idea of spiritual attunement. 

Jung, in our own day, has asserted that psychological well-being 
depends upon a harmony of just these factors. : 

In my analysis of musical experience I do not wish to harp 
upon side-issues; especially do I wish to avoid the implication that 
music is just an ‘“‘aspect’’ of deeper things which are properly the 
concern of the psychologist, mystic and metaphysician. No. My 
profoundest conviction is that the musician who approaches the art 
from the standpoint I have outlined will be more of a musician, not 
less. He will “take to himself the science of singing by the rule of 
contemplation”. And this deepening knowledge of the divine art 
will awaken an awareness of his own nature, and the cosmos with 
which he is integrally related. He will see that the music of the 
spheres is the principle of his own being. 
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WEBERN’S LATER CHAMBER MUSIC 
By Corin Mason 


NEARLY all Webern’s music is chamber music. His only contribution 
to the traditional forms and media were Opp. 5, 7, 9, 11, 20 and 28, 
and the early piano Quintet, but many of.his other works are for a 
total of not more than ten instruments and voices. Even where he 
wrote for a larger ensemble it was generally a chamber orchestra. 
The Five Pieces Op. 10 are for fifteen instruments plus bells and 
percussion; the Four Songs Op. 13 are accompanied by thirteen 
instruments; the Symphony Op. 21 is for a small group of strings 
(without double basses), plus harp, clarinet, bass clarinet and two 
horns; and in the Variations Op. 30 and the three Cantatas Opp. 26, 
29 and 31 he uses only one of each wind instrument, postulating a 
correspondingly small body of strings. 

This preference for chamber-music textures was part of the 
general fastidious clarity and economy of Webern’s musical thought 
and expression, which manifested itself equally in his extremely terse 
‘ forms. The longest work he ever wrote after the Passacaglia Op. 1 
(14 minutes) was the Cantata Op. 31, his last completed com- 
position, lasting only 10 minutes 30 seconds. (This is the time given 
in Robert Craft’s catalogue in the periodical “The Score’, September 
1955- The printed vocal score gives the duration as 24 minutes, but 
the metronome markings seem to confirm Craft’s figure). 

Webern’s adherence to these very brief forms even after his 
adoption of the twelve-note method of composition distinguishes him 
as the most radical of Schoenberg’s pupils and of all the early 
pioneers of twelve-note music. Schoenberg’s discovery of this method 
arose out of his desire to find a substitute for or successor to the 
principles of traditional tonality as a possible tonal basis for large- 
scale works of sonata type, for which in his expressionist or ‘“‘atonal’’ 
phase, as it used to be called, he found he had no adequate means of 
construction. Having discovered and formulated the method, he 
used it mainly for this purpose, as may be seen in the list of his 
works written after 1923. Webern on the other hand perceived and 
accepted in the twelve-note method the instrument of a revolution 
not merely in the tonal principles of composition but equally in all 
the traditional principles of thematic treatment, texture and form. 
The full extent of these revolutionary implications of the method is 
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only gradually being discovered, but it is significant that in the 
remarkable growth of twelve-note and serial composition since the 
1939-45 war, Webern’s influence seems to have been stronger than 
Schoenberg’s—most notably of course on Stravinsky, in his works 
after ‘The Rake’s Progress’. Stravinsky began by keeping his serialism 
purely horizontal (i.e. constructing his melody and counterpoint 
serially but not his harmony) and referred to it always as “‘canonic’’, 
not “‘serial” writing. Webern similarly had approached serialism by 
way of canonic writing. In the last song of Op. 15 he had organized 
his atonal material in a strict double canon in contrary motion, and 
in Op. 16 he used strict canon as his structural method in all five 
songs. Nos. 1, 3 and 5 are in three parts, Nos. 2 and 4 in two, and 
contrary motion is used in Nos. 1, 2 and 5. There is however still no 
twelve-note writing, nor can it be claimed, as it can of Stravinsky’s 
canons, that they are truly serial, except in so far as canon is 
essentially a serial method of composition. The parts of each canon 
are identical in rhythm, and there are no free octave transpositions. 

Twelve-note serialism proper is reached in the next work, the 
‘Drei Volkstexte’, Op. 15, Webern’s fifth consecutive set of songs 
with instrumental ensemble. (These five sets, numbering twenty- 
seven songs in all, form the total output of the ten years 1914-24). 
Webern’s occupation exclusively with songs at this period is no 
doubt a manifestation of that general dependence of the Viennese 
pioneers of “‘atonal” and twelve-note composition, in their early 
days, on a poem or text as a formal basis for their works, to replace 
the discarded tonal and structural functions of traditional harmony. 
(This dependence is referred to by Schoenberg in his essay on 
twelve-note composition in his book ‘Style and Idea’). Although 
this use of texts may have helped Webern to compose, it has not 
helped to bring his works to performance, for his vocal lines are 
extremely difficult, hardly possible to sing at all, and still less so with 
any beauty of tone. This applies particularly strongly to the “Drei 
Volkstexte’, Op. 17, and to the ‘Drei Lieder’, Op. 18, which followed . 
them. It is difficult to imagine how a performance of such vocal 
parts can be much more than a type of Sprechgesang, either in tone- 
quality or in accuracy of pitch. Since however ‘Pierrot Lunaire’ has 
succeeded now in winning a certain popularity, these songs, which 
have a similarity of musical atmosphere in their instrumental 
accompaniments too, may in time prove worth the perseverance 
they demand and find a similar acceptance. 

Webern returned to purely instrumental chamber music in 
1927, in the string Trio. This is one work in which he did attempt 
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an approximately “classical” formal organization, although the 
sequence of the two movements is by no means traditional. The first 
is a rondo-like adagio, the second a sonata movement, in character 
and tempo more like a typical first movement, and strictly classical 
in form, complete with double-bar repeat and recapitulation of the 
the second subject a fourth higher. The texture is generally simpler 
and more transparent than in the song accompaniments, but the 
writing for the instruments is extremely elaborate. The first movement 
is muted throughout, and in both movements all three instruments 
are required to change almost from note to note from arco to pizzicato 
and back. There is frequent use of harmunics, and col legno is also 
used in the second movement. 

In the Quartet Op. 22 Webern adopts again an almost purely 
canonic technique. The first of the two movements (Sehr mdassig) 
is in a binary form nearer to that of the Scarlattian sonata than the 
more modern sonata form, with double-bar repeat of both halves, 
though with a clear “development” section distinguished from the 
exposition and recapitulation by being entirely canonic. The exposi- 
tion consists of two statements of the note-series on the saxophone, 
accompanied by a symmetrical double canonic duet on the other 
instruments, each phrase being answered immediately by its inver- 
sion. In the “development” section the entire material is presented 
in this canonic technique, but more densely, and in the recapitula- 
tion the “‘theme”’ of the exposition is presented by ail three melody 
instruments, with the piano alone providing the canonic accompani- 
ment. The same technique of symmetrical canonic inversion is 
employed a great deal also in the more extended structure of the 
second movement (Sehr schwungvoll), but the perpetual variation and 
avoidance of all recognizable recapitulation make the form more 
difficult to follow and impossible to classify. 

The Concerto for nine instruments, Op. 24, was written for the 
sixtieth birthday of Schoenberg, as Berg’s Chamber Concerto had 
been written for the fiftieth. (The published full score contains a 
facsimile of a message by Schoenberg written in 1947). This work 
might be summarily described as perpetual canonic variations on 
the harmony of the simultaneous major-minor third. The twelve- 
note series consists of four variants of the same three-note group, and 
the entire work consists of permutations of this sequence. In the first 
movement (Etwas lebhaft) a variant of the canonic technique of the 
first movement of the Quartet Op. 22 is used throughout, each 
three-note phrase being answered immediately, as in the series itself, 
by its retrograde inversion. This is again in a clear sonata form (this 
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time without double bar), with a greatly varied recapitulation. The 
development, occupying bars 26-34 of the total 69 bars, is dis- 
tinguished from the rest by the exclusion of all instruments except 
piano, violin and clarinet, and by the length of the phrases on the 
violin and clarinet. Except in the two bars at the climax of the 
recapitulation these are the only phrases in the entire work, on any 
instrument other than the piano, of more than three consecutive 
notes. The development is also distinguished by the first appearance 
in the movement of grace-notes, apparently used to some extent to 
indicate the presence of serial puns, to add to the density and 
intensity of the musical and thematic content. A liberal use of these 
grace-notes throughout the recapitulation is one of the means of 
modification of the material of the exposition, and preserves some- 
thing of the new intensity that it has acquired in the development. 
A more rudimentary and concealed symmetry is also discernible 
in the last movement (Sehr rasch), in which, as in the middle move- 
ment (Sehr langsam), the technique of perpetual canon by retrograde 
inversion continues very prominent. 

As the Concerto Op. 24 is perpetual variations on the major- 
minor third, the string Quartet Op. 28, dedicated to Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, might be described as perpetual variations on the 
name or motive B.A.C.H. The note-series consists of three trans- 
positions of this motive—the middle one inverted. As the serial basis 
of the Concerto could almost be regarded as a three-note rather 
than a twelve-note series, so the Quartet might be analysed as being 
based on a four-note, or even a two-note series—since the series falls 
into six pairs of notes each a semitone apart. Nearly the entire work 
is in double canon. Webern adopts a traditional form in the middle 
movement, which is an allegretto (Gemdachlich) scherzo and trio (again 
with double bar), fulfilling the function of both scherzo and 
slow movement rather in the manner of some of Brahms’s middle 
movements. The first part, in steady 2-4 crotchets throughout, is 
in double canon at the major third, and the reprise differs only in 
that the order of the parts is reversed, so that the canon is at the 
minor sixth (i.e. the major third inverted). The “trio” section, also 
in strict double canon by inversion, is in a more flexible 3-8 rhythm. 
In the first movement (Massig) a slight similarity of formal method 
can be observed. After the first fifteen bars the whole movement is in 
double canon—at the major sixth until bar 78, then again with the 
order of the parts reversed for the remainder of the movement, 
making the canon at the minor third. This section is clearly intended 
to function as a reprise, but no suggestion of sonata form can 
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convincingly be read into the earlier part of the movement, which is 
best regarded as a set of canonic variations, like the finale. This 
movement (Sehr fliessend) begins with a double canon at the tritone, 
passes through several sections of varying tempos and kinds of 
figuration, in canon at varying intervals, returning finally to the 
canon at the tritone, again with the order of the parts reversed. 
Since Webern’s death comprehension of his extremely radical 
music has grown. It is still by no means widespread, and there are 
many even among the willing who find his message very elusive. 
Performances are infrequent, because although in some respects less 
exacting technically than much modern music, his music demands 
an extreme care and finesse, necessitating endless rehearsal for 
balance and general matters of ensemble. The scores are strewn with 
dynamic markings, sometimes a separate one for almost every note ; 
there are slight modifications of tempo every few bars, and although 
there are few complexities of rhythm, the very fragmentary phrases 
present difficulties of a similar kind. The problems for the listener 
are equally formidable, and this same fragmentariness is one of 
them. The texture is so tenuous and diffuse that the musical con- 
tinuity is very difficult to follow. In the Quartet Op. 28, for instance, 
the intense concentration required to hear the double canonic 
progression, owing to the wide leaps, the continual crossing of parts, 
and the absence of any long and distinctive melodic phrases, is at 
present beyond the capacity of most musicians, even when they 
know what to listen for. Sometimes indeed the canons are hard 
enough to follow even on paper. And the ordinary unforewarned 
listener will hardly realize, except at one or two conspicuous places, 
that the work is in canon at all. Yet this is the essence of the musical 
content and constitutes almost its entire contrapuntal and harmonic 
being. Innumerable other canonic relationships exist besides the 
main one, and sometimes these are more conspicuous, where the 
echoes follow hard on each other’s heels, than the main canon, in 
which the two voices may be four bars apart. But these relationships 
are purely subsidiary, in fact corollary—given the symmetrical 
internal structure of the row—to the main one. A knowledge of the 
structure of the note-series helps towards analytical appreciation of 
all the subsidiary canonic relationships, but does not help much 
aurally, since its function in the work is much less thematic than 
structural. Even the perpetual variations of the B.A.C.H. motive are 
rarely sufficiently audible to provide anything for the ear to seize on. 
In this respect the Quartet Op. 28 is particularly difficult—much 
more so for instance than the Concerto Op. 24, in the outer move- 
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ments of which the series, besides being the basis of the contrapuntal 
and harmonic structure, directly provides all the thematic material. 
In the Concerto moreover the perpetual three-note motive of the 
simultaneous major and minor third, in its two harmonic forms and 
twelve melodic ones, gives the entire work a tight harmonic unity, 
all the more readily grasped by the ear for being so severely limited. 
There are marked harmonic characteristics also in the Quartet 
Op. 22, which has a note-series strikingly similar, in its first six notes, 
to that of the Concerto Op. 24. Even the Quartet Op. 28 is not 
without its carefully calculated variations of harmonic intensity, 
particularly noticeable in the coda-like last page of the first move- 
ment, where the double canon is so laid out as to give a series of 
three-part block chords of admittedly very thin and fragile harmony 
(often with two of the three parts striking the same note together), 
but certainly giving an effect of a harmonic rather than a contra- 
puntal texture. 

Until it can be heard structurally Webern’s music can mear 
little—but not quite nothing. Certain of his French disciples claim 
to find an affinity with Debussy in it, and although it is very remote: 
and fortuitous, it does exist and may help some listeners. If the 
musit is heard without an aural recognition of the serial or canonic 
structure (which is the only way most of us can hear it at present), 
it does seem to have, in its sheer sound-world, something in common 
with some of Debussy’s most purely ‘‘atmospheric” music. This is no 
doubt the wrong way to hear Webern, but it helps to begin with. 
What also helps the listener with Webern is that although his serial 
musical method is so radical, so much more fundamentally new than 
Schoenberg’s, thus demanding a radically new method of listening, 
the actual musical content of his works, once that new method of 
listening has been mastered, is much simpler and slighter, and its 
presentation much more transparent, than in Schoenberg’s serial 
works. Webern’s Quartet Op. 28, after Schoenberg’s third string 
Quartet (for example), despite the density of the canonic relation- 
ships in the Webern, is in texture and general effect, and in the 
weight and density of real musical argument, as clear and elemen- 
tary as a simple Mozart piano sonata after Bach’s ‘Art of Fuge’— 
but a Mozart sonata in a musical language that we have yet to learn 
to follow by ear as we can follow it in print. 
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MODALITY IN 
HALFDAN KJERULF’S MUSIC 


By Dac ScuyELDERUP-EBBE 


IN recent years there has been a growing interest in modality and its 
use during the nineteenth century. Credit for the discovery and 
pioneering systematization of a great deal of material is largely due 
to John Vincent.: The field being immense, the contributions of 
Scandinavian music have not been adequately assessed. The 
importance of Edvard Grieg, for one, has been overlooked, and the 
present writer feels that a consideration of Halfdan Kjerulf (1815-68), 
a composer not included in Mr. Vincent’s book, may prove of some 
value. 

It is generally supposed by people not intimately acquainted 
with Scandinavian musical history that a distinctly national style 
was first established in Norwegian music in the later 1860s by Grieg, 
under the guidance of the brilliant young composer Rikard 
Nordraak (1842-66) after their famous meeting in Copenhagen in 
1864. In a book titled “The Evolution of Grieg’s Harmony’, which 
is in preparation, I shall try to show that Nordraak’s importance to 
Grieg lies mainly in the enthusiasm he inspired in the younger man 
by his ideas on national art, which gave the impetus to Grieg’s 
future work, the latter’s style owing very little to the direct influence 
of Nordraak’s music. Specifically national elements which became 
characteristic of Grieg’s works were in evidence in his early com- 
positions before his acquaintance with Nordraak. These elements 
were related to rhythmic, melodic and harmonic ideas that had 
already been evolved during the past thirty years by several Nor- 
wegian composers, Kjerulf in particular. 

As a result of the “national revival” in Norway, a sudden 
blossoming of culture during the nineteenth century inaugurated by 
the country’s new freedom in 1814, interest in Norway’s wealth of 
folk music was awakened at an early stage. The possibility of 
creating a native music on the basis of folk art had been considered 
long before Nordraak and Grieg. In 1824 Waldemar Thrane 
(1790-1828) composed the music for ‘Fjeldeventyret’ (“The Mountain 
Adventure’), a play with music which strikingly incorporates folk- 
oa” Vincent, “The Diatonic Modes in Modern Music’ (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
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music idioms. Ole Bull (1810-80), with his fanatical interest in 
everything national, used Norwegian material in his violin com- 
positions. A springdans in ‘Norway’s Mountains’ (1838) was his first 
attempt, and it was followed by many others. 

Of primary importance was the collecting of folk melodies by the 
organist L. M. Lindeman (1812-87), work which he began before 
1840. His ‘Norske Fjeldmelodier’ appeared in 1841, and between 
1853 and 1867 he published the volumes of ‘Atldre og nyere norske 
Fjeldmelodier’, containing his harmonizations of 592 tunes.? 

The creation of a significant Norwegian art music, inspired by 
folk melodies, was the work of Kjerulf. It is interesting to note the 
many parallels between Kjerulf and Grieg as composers. Both 
preferred the small forms. Kjerulf’s output consists of 108 songs, 
30 compositions for men’s chorus and 10 albums of pianoforte music. 
In each of these media he created several works which, although 
completely neglected by the musical world, have been compared to 
Grieg’s best. One of the strongest virtues in both composers was their 
melodic gift, coupled with harmonic imagination of a high order. 
Another characteristic they shared is the varying quality of their 
works, which occasionally approach the conventionalities of the 
contemporary salon style but sometimes attain to a powerful 
originality. Their most inspired compositions are those in which 
they made use of new and fresh ideas which, although daring for 
their time, conformed to their vivid colour sense. These ideas were, 
in Grieg’s case, derived to a considerable degree from Norwegian 
folk music, partly by way of Lindeman and Kjerulf. Kjerulf, on the 
other hand, received his ideas exclusively from melodic, harmonic 
and rhythmic elements inherent in folk music. 

Kjerulf, who came in contact with folk art early in life, took an 
active part in the national revival movement. Starting out as an 
amateur composer, he strikes a faintly national note in his first 
printed work, six Songs, Op. 1 (1841), particularly in ‘Nokken’, 
(‘The Nixie’). Although never himself a collector of folk melodies 


- he began at that time to create a style of his own with its roots in 


national sources. Except in two volumes, ‘25 Selected Norwegian 
Folk Dances for Piano’ (published 1861) and ‘Norwegian Folk- 
songs for Piano’ (published 1867), which are transcriptions of 
melodies collected by Lindeman and others, Kjerulf never makes 
use of actual folk tunes. Instead he shows a remarkable ability in 


2 A discussion of the rise of Norwegian music, based on native sources, is found in 
Olav Gurvin, ‘Rikard Nordraaks musikk og dei nasjonale foresetnadene for han i kunst- 
musikken’ (‘Syn og Segn’, Oslo, 1942). 
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assimilating elements from folk music into his own works and thus 
sets the example for later Norwegian composers. Among the most 
important aspects of his style is his use of modality, an examination 
of which may be of some interest as a contribution to the history of 
nineteenth-century national music. 

A significant feature of Norwegian folk music is its extensively 
modal character3, which shows a characteristic instability of 
intervals—e.g. quarter-tone intervals and modal characteristics— 
within short melodic sections. Frequent shiftings between major and 
minor scales and their modal forms thus occur, and unconventional 
scale-types are commonly found.+ 

Kjerulf’s melodic and harmonic style is fundamentally anchored 
in the major-minor system of the Mendelssohn-Schumann period, 
but significant colouristic touches of an independent nature appear. 
These touches are often due to an adaptation of the Norwegian 
modes to his music. 

Modal passages appear in a number of Kjerulf’s compositions 
of all types and are usually inserted organically between otherwise 
major-minor sections. Although often quite short, being employed 
for added contrast for one or two bars only, they are occasionally of 
considerable length and may in several cases give a characteristic 
imprint to a whole work. Wavering scales are not infrequently used, 
and in some compositions one might say that Kjerulf has attained a 
melodic and harmonic style of his own, in which elements of purely 
modal as well as wavering scales are blended with traditional major 
and minor, producing an instability of modes in conformity with 
Norwegian folk-music practice. 

One of Kjerulf’s compositions in which modal colour and modal 
duality is particularly evident in the pianoforte piece ‘Sketch’, 
Op. 28 No. 4 (1859), a work thoroughly infused with folk-music 
influences. From the outset the modal flat leading-note is employed, 
but as the sixth degree throughout the piece alternates between 
major and minor the mode wavers between Dorian and Aeolian. 
Later several Phrygian sections are introduced. In the contrasting 
part Kjerulf uses major with a minor sixth. After a return to the 
first part the piece ends with an Aeolian cadence. 

3 Some reference in English to this subject may be found in Dag Schjelderup-Ebbe, 
‘A Study of Grieg’s Harmony with Special Reference to his Contributions to Musical 
Impressionism’ (Oslo, 1953, pp. 20-27). 

4 A theoretical consideration of modal flexibility has been attempted by Alois Haba 
(‘Neue Harmonielehre’, Leipzig, 1927) and Joseph Yasser (‘A Theory of Evolving 
Tonality’, New York, 1932), and an investigation of the same, as found in music of recent 


times, by Charles Koechlin (‘La Résurrection des modes anciens dans la musique 
moderne’ (‘La Pensée’, Nos. 1-2, 1939) and John Vincent (op. cit.). 
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Another example is found in ‘Synnove’s Song’, Op. 6 No. 3 
(1858-59), one of the composer’s most inspired works, in which 
modal procedures provide much of the original colour. The mode of 
the song is Aeolian F minor. The descending melodic turn: tonic— 
flat leading-note—dominant is characteristically used. (See Ex. 1, 
bars 1 and 9-10). This modal motive, which appears frequently in 
Norwegian folk music, occurs again and again in Kjerulf’s work, 
and is taken over by Grieg, who uses it quite as often as he does the 
major-minor form of the same motive, e.g. C—Bh—G, usually 
regarded as one of his chief characteristics. 

The flexibility of Kjerulf’s treatment of modes, approaching 
what Mr. Vincent has termed “‘interchangeability of modes”’s, is 
illustrated here: 


Ex. 1 ‘Synnove’s Song’, Op. 6 No. 3. 


Lf 


be 


After the Aeolian F minor of the first three bars the G—B4—F 
chord in bar 4 may be considered a secondary dominant-seventh 
chord (V, of V), but as the tonality of F is not displaced by the 


5 Vincent, op. cit., pp. 23 ff. 
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appearance of BE, it is reasonable to regard the mode at this point 
as F minor with an augmented fourth. A cadence by way of return 
to an F minor triad would at this point appear completely satisfying 
to the ear. Instead, Kjerulf proceeds by way of a harmonic minor 
(bars 6-8) to a return to Aeolian in the final plagal cadence. The 
natural adaptation of chromaticism to a modal context in this 
example testifies to Kjerulf’s talent as an original harmonist. Grieg 
evolved a modal technique along similar lines. 

The underlining of modal effect in plagal end-cadences’ in the 
major, by using the V; of IV before the penultimate subdominant, 
thus employing a minor-seventh degree and excluding the regular 
leading-note, is found in baroque harmony. This practice was later 
revived’, but occurs rarely. Kjerulf’s use of a similar final cadence in 
the minor (Aecolian effect) in Ex. 1 is rather extraordinary. In 
Chopin’s ‘Nocturne’, Op. 37 No. 1, this process is found in con- 
nection with the use of the minor subdominant triad as the pen- 
ultimate and of a major tonic chord as the final. This sort of modal 
ending is employed by Kjerulf in ‘Serenade’ for men’s chorus (1852), 
in the pianoforte piece ‘Sketch’, Op. 28 No. 2 (1859) and in the 
songs, “Taylor’s Song’, Op. 15 No. 3 (1865), and “The Brook’, 
Op. 16 No. 5 (1867). 

The use of a minor-sixth degree in major has been considered by 
John Vincent as pseudo-modality2, an assumption which has been 
justly criticized by Joseph Yasser in his review of Mr. Vincent’s 
book. Major scales which include a minor submediant degree are 
found in Norwegian folk music.‘* Kjerulf’s frequent employment of 
these scales conforms to his well-developed sense of colouristic effects 
by the use of wavering and hybrid scale material. This is particularly 
illustrated in the song ‘Enticing Tones’, Op. 3 No. 6 (1854), a 
composition remarkably influenced by the style of folk music. In 
this song (bars 19-22), as in several other works, Kjerulf uses the 


© Minor scales employing a raised fourth degree are found in Norwegian folk music. 
Such a scale appears in the ending of ‘25 Selected Folk Dances’, No. 19, and is elsewhere 
used by Kjerulf, ¢.g. in ‘Humoresque’, Op. 12 No. 1, and the song “The Princess’, Op. 14 
No. 1. Grieg uses these scales frequently (cf. Schjelderup-Ebbe, of. cit., pp. 21 & 37). 

7 The tendency towards plagal final cadences, found in romantic harmony, is illus- 
trated in Kjerulf’s case. Of the six songs, Op. 3, three have plagal cadences at the end; 
similarly, plagal cadences are found in three of the eight songs, Op. 6. 

8 An important early romantic example is found in Schubert’s song, ‘An die Geliebte’ 
(1815): G:V, of IV-IV-I (Mixolydian effect). 

9 Vincent, op. cit., pp. 250 & 263. 

10 ‘The Musical Quarterly’ (July 1952). 

11 In ‘Norwegian Folk Songs for Piano’, No. 30, the following typically hybrid scale 
is found: f#—g (g#)—a#—b—c4#—d—e#. Thus in the final cadence an effect related 
to Phrygian is attained by the use of the chord g—b—d—e# as the penultimate before an 
major triad. 
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minor sixth in connection with a regular sharp leading-note. In 
the above-mentioned final cadences and in Ex. 2 the modal-seventh 
degree is employed: 


Ex. 2 ‘Cradle Song’, Op. 4 No. 3 (1853-54). 


Pure Mixolydian is sometimes found. Ex. 3 is taken from one of 
Kjerulf’s compositions which is most closely patterned after the style 
of folk music without actual use of folk tunes. The section in question 
appeared originally in straight D major but at the return a surprising 
and effective change to Mixolydian is made by substituting Cf 
for C3: 


Ex. 3 ‘Caprice’, Op. 12 No. 4 (c. 1860). 


It is a well-known fact that Lydian traits are frequently found in 
Norwegian folk music, especially in the instrumental field. Lydian 
touches appear, besides in the ‘25 Selected Folk Dances’, in those 
of Kjerulf’s works which show typical national colour (e.g. ‘Caprice’, 
Op. 12 No. 4, and ‘Peasant Idyl’, Op. 28 No. 6 [1859]), and they 
appear elsewhere. ‘Sing, Nightingale’, Op. 2 No. 6 (1851), is remark- 
able for the daring conclusion, where an unusual effect is attained 
by the blending of the augmented fourth with the tonic triad over 
a pedal. In ‘Sketch’, Op. 24 No. 4, the beginning as well as the 
ending employs Lydian. 

Among the minor modes Kjerulf makes extensive use of Aeolian, 
often in the form of the descending natural minor scale. The 


12 Of these Nos. 4, 5, 9, 15 and 24 are characteristically Lydian. 
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ascending form in which the modal seventh rises to the tonic also 
occurs, as here: 


Ex. 4 ‘Murmelndes Liiftchen’ (Spanisches Liederbuch’ (1856). 


This is an early instance of modality used for subtle poetic charac- 
terization. Equally noteworthy is the daring tritone effect (Bb—E), 
providing additional colour. 

The utilization of Aeolian in the final cadence is found in 
‘Synnove’s Song’, Op. 6 No. 3, and in the pianoforte pieces, 
‘Intermezzo’, Op. 27 No. 1 (1851) and ‘Sketch’, Op. 28 No. 4 
(1859). 

Dorian, which seldom appears, is found here: 


Ex. 5 ‘Idyll’, Op. 4 No. 2 (1856). 


In No. 11 of the ‘Norwegian Folk Songs’ Kjerulf realizes the 
Dorian character of the melody in his modal harmonization. 

Kjerulf makes considerable use of Phrygian effects. Here the 
characteristics of this mode are produced by a dominant-seventh 
chord in which the third and fifth have been flatted: 


Ex. 6 * Op cit. 
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There is some use in romantic harmony of this chord as the pen- 
ultimate in final cadences. In root position it appears in Brahms, 
‘Mein Herz ist schwer’, Op. 94 No. 3; in the first inversion in Grieg, 
‘Departing’, Op. 59 No. 5; in the second inversion in Kjerulf, 
‘The Bow String”s: 


‘The Bow String’, Op. 2 No. 1. 


=| 
4p 


Kjerulf is apt to use the Phrygian mode in the manner of an 
elaborated Phrygian cadence in minor. He makes a definite modula- 
tion to the dominant and then, presuming himself still in the 
original minor, he employs the flat sixth of that key which is the 
Phrygian second of the new. Thus, in the song ‘Did You Know the 
Way?’, Op. 3 No. 5 (1852), the basic key is D minor, but Ex. 8 is 
directly preceded by modulations to F major and A minor, the 
latter key being stated by two cadences: II,—V$—I—N.—V—18. 
Then, after the Phrygian A minor-major of the example, D minor is 
not reached again until after another seven bars through modulations 
to G minor and F major: 


Ex. 8 ‘Did you know the way?’ Op. 3 No. 5. 


A very colourful Phrygian passage employing a similar technique 


is found in the song ‘Venevil’, Op. 6 No. 6 (1858-59), bars 37-43. 
Pseudo-modal uses are, on the whole, not uncommon. Thus, 


13 The same final cadence (with the rising whole-tone step in the upper voice) is 
found in Ireland, ‘Preludes’, “The Holy Boy’, as quoted in Vincent, op. cit., p. 101. 
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the chords formed on the supertonic, mediant and submediant are 
of basic importance in Kjerulf’s harmony (as they were later to 
be in Grieg’s), and series of such chords may at times occur. 

In the sections on the history of modality during the nineteenth 
century John Vincent makes the reasonable statement that the 
composers of the first part of the century (with the exception of 
Glinka) utilized modal procedures primarily for the evocation of a 
religious atmosphere.** ““The modal writing found in the works of 
Lesueur, Beethoven, Berlioz and Liszt has its source primarily in 
ecclesiastical music”’.*5 This does not apply to Kjerulf. His use of 
modality and pseudo-modality is developed under no direct influ- 
ence of the church and its music. His works are all secular and he 
seems to have had little or no religious interest.‘ In one com- 
position only, ‘Jubilate, Amen’, a song for men’s chorus to words by 
Thomas Moore (1856), a religious mood is sought for and attained 
by an extensive use of modality (pseudo-modal progressions as well 
as long Mixolydian passages). 

Elsewhere Kjerulf’s modal usages have their origin in techniques 
derived from Norwegian folk music, which with his original harmonic 
imagination he adapted into his own style for the sake of additional 
colour. Mr. Vincent states: ‘““To these men [viz. Fauré and Mus- 
sorgsky | goes the credit for first using the modes in a way which is 
wholly independent of ecclesiastical esthetic. With them modern 
modality reaches a maturity which is not imitative of earlier styles.”’*7 
Some credit may in this respect also be due to Kjerulf. Mr. Vincent 
ascribes the “innovation” of “the principle of interchangeability of 
mode” to Mussorgsky and Fauré.*® It may be of some interest to 
note the presence of such an element also in Kjerulf’s works written 
during the 1850s. 

Kjerulf’s possible importance as a harmonist has tended to be 
overlooked. However, in the history of nineteenth-century romantic- 
ism he deserves a place as one of the first composers to create a true 
national style. By 1860, with the greater part of his output behind 
him, Halfdan Kjerulf had evolved an original style in which modality 
played an integral part. 


14 Vincent, op. cit., pp. 204 ff. 

15 Ibid., p. 247. 

%6 Thus, from the rich wealth of Norwegian religious folksongs he chose only one for 
treatment in ‘Norwegian Folksongs’. The remaining 39 are all secular tunes. 

17 Vincent, op. cit., p. 224. 

18 Ibid., p. 225. 


A MUSIC CATALOGUE AT KNOLE 
By JAN LaRue 


Unpber glass in the great hall at Knole, carefully protected alike from 
armoured ghosts and over-zealous tourists, lies a vellum-bound 
volume: ‘A/Catalogue/of/Music/belonging/to His Grace/the/Duke 
of Dorset’. Having seen this exhibit first from outside the glass 
as a mere tourist, I returned two years later with the kind per- 
mission of Lord Sackville to view it close at hand. Although merely 
a list of composers and pieces, by imaginative extension it supplies 
a fascinating glimpse into the manorial tradition of music-making. 

No date appears upon the catalogue, leaving us to decide which 
of five Dukes of Dorset owned the music. At first glance this appears 
to be quite a problem, since the Sackville family in all periods has 
been active in the arts, and in our own time has furnished two 
poetesses and a distinguished music critic. As one scans the eighteenth- 
century dukes, the most directly active in music was the second, 
Charles Sackville (1711-69, Duke 1765-69). Although described by 
V. Sackville-West as a “good-for-nothing” (‘Knole and the 
Sackvilles’, p. 173) and in the Knole descriptive catalogue as 
“somewhat feeble-minded, dissipated, and thoroughly unsatis- 
factory”, this duke for a number of years before his succession 
devoted himself (and as much of his father’s fortune as he could 
wheedle out of him) to producing opera in London. One glance 
inside the catalogue, however, eliminates this duke, for the repertory 
centres in a period after his death and a genre foreign to his tastes. 

Thus we turn to John Frederick Sackville (1745-99), third Duke 
of Dorset, K.G., to whom our catalogue undoubtedly refers. This 
vigorous and romantic figure, ambassador in 1783-89 to the court 
of Versailles, was famous for his Paris entertainments, in particular 
his balls. As a handsome, wealthy bachelor he left a long trail of 
broken hearts on both sides of the Channel, and his name was linked 
even to that of Marie Antoinette, with whom he apparently carried 
on an intimate correspondence. On his return to England he devoted 
himself to the arts in long-term friendships with Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Romney and Gainsborough; to the last his account books show a 
payment of one hundred guineas for six pictures. He evidently kept 
at least a quartet of strings in constant residence at Knole; and I am 
informed by Mr. Edward Sackville-West that “there is a tradition 
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in the family that he had a string quartet playing in the adjoining 
room when he was dying”. Close relationships with composers, too, 
are reflected in the dedications of Sacchini’s Trio Sonatas, Op. 1 
(?1775) and Borghi’s Overtures, Op. 6 (1787) to the third Duke. He 
also appears on the list of subscribers to the London Opera, but 
seems to have avoided the amorous and financial entanglements 
which were his uncle’s downfall. 

To return to our catalogue: it is neatly inscribed on sixty-five 
pages, using one side for the most part and leaving over a hundred 
blank pages of fine Dutch paper with the well-known Pro Patria 
watermark. It is almost exclusively a catalogue of chamber music, 
listing first the contents of miscellaneous bound collections lettered 
A to Z. From the title-page of one surviving volume of quartets 
(Letter E) we see that such miscellaneous volumes came ready-made 
at this time: ‘“These Books made up at/Napier’s Music Shop/corner 
of Lancaster Court/Strand”’. A second section of the catalogue lists 
music in numbered categories according to setting and composers: 


I- Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, Quintets. 


4 Overtures (including symphonies). 
7. “Traversa’’: mainly flute duets. 
3. Individual composers: Giardini, Sacchini, Pleyel, Haydn, Bianchi, Breval, 
Guénin. 
14. Vocal music: half a dozen song collections, operatic and otherwise, three 
operas (one English, two Italian) and a book of ballads. 
15. Harpsichord music: five sonatas. 


In this list there are only thirty-one overtures or symphonies against 
hundreds of works for small combinations. Among the latter, the 
duke’s predilection for string quartet is evident, with duets and trios 
closely following. Less numerous are the solos, mostly sonatas for 
violin or flute, and there are but seven quintets and a sprinkling of 
concertos listed unsystematically under various headings. 

A rare feature of the catalogue is the carefully separate listing of 
works in manuscript. This reflects the predominance of printed 
music in England and France at this time, the direct reverse of the 
situation in Italy and central Europe. Manuscript was actually far 
rarer than printed music in England, and the Knole catalogue very 
properly treats the manuscripts as exceptions. 

The duke’s nationality and travels could be successfully deduced 
from the contents of the catalogue, for it is a distinctively English 
collection in many respects. Thus we find not only a few obscure 
native composers such as Rivers, Wilton and Blake, but also a great 
number of continental transplants who had flourished on English 
soil, ranging from the Germans Abel, J. C. Bach, Kammell and 
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Schwindl to the Italians Giardini, Borghi and Corri, and the 
French Agus and Barthélemon. The repertory also reflects the 
duke’s ambassadorial service: where the collection extends beyond 
the English or English-by-adoption, it includes largely French 
composers or composers currently weil known in Parisian musical 
activities. Thus Gossec and Haydn are well represented, but Salieri, 
though well known in central Europe and Italy, is notably absent. 
Of Mozart there is likewise no mention. 

The duke’s collection was notably up-to-date, perhaps even a 
trifle advanced, for it included nothing from the baroque repertory 
except for the “Score of Correlli’s Twelve Concertos” and 
Barsanti’s “Concerti grossi’, Op. 3. Still more striking, it excluded 
well-known composers of the first classical generation : we find Toeschi 
but not Holzbauer, Pichl but not Wagenseil, Abel but neither of the 
Grauns. It is clearly a repertory of the last quarter of the century. 

While it is not possible to list here the entire contents of the 
catalogue, it may be of general interest to see merely the names of the 
composers, spelling as at Knole: 


Abel, Agus, Anfossi. Bach [ J. C.], Bagge, Baldenecker, Barbella, 
Barrier, Barsanti, Barthelmon, Bianchi, Blake, Boccherini, Borghi, 
Breval. Cambini, Canabich, Celestino, Celoniatt, Cervetto, Chiesa, 
Cormier, Correlli, Corri, Crispi. Davaux, De Machi, Ditters. Edel- 
mann. Filtz, Francesconi. Gebauer, Gebhardt, Gehot, Giardini, 
Giordano, Girovetz, Gossec, Guénin. Haydn, Hemberger, Hoffmann. 
Janson. Kammell, Kennis, Kozeluch, Kreusser. LeBrun, Lidel. 
Mazzante, Mislewecek, Monza. Naumann, Noferi. Pesch, Piccini, 
Pichl, Pleyel, Pugnani. Raimondi, Ratti, Rauzzini, Richter, Rigel, 
Rivers. Sacchini, St. Martino, Sarti, Schmitt, Schwindl, Stabingher, 
Stamitz, Sterke{l?]}. Tartini, Telei, Toeschi, Tonioli. Vachon, 
Vanhal/Vanhall, Vento. Wilton. Zannetti, Zanotti. 


Unfortunately for our knowledge of the later eighteenth century 
only a few fragments of this once great collection survive at Knole, 
and apparently nothing is known concerning its history after the 
third duke (neither the catalogue nor the collection is mentioned in 
the official ‘History of the Sackville Family’ by Charles J. Phillips). 
In the case of the printed music this may not be a serious loss, since 
doubtless most of the items can be found in other British libraries. 
The lost manuscripts, however, leave a deeper historical wound. 
Where, for example, shall we find the “Twelve manuscript concertos 
for Tenor” by Giardini, which would be a welcome addition to the 
violist’s modest musical diet. Such catalogue entries, however, often 
do lead to unexpected rediscoveries. 
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CAPTAIN GORDON, THE FLUTE MAKER 


By R. Kirsy 


Most flute players, and all serious students of the history of musical 
instruments, are familiar with the controversy which arose shortly 
after the launching of the modern flute by Theobald Boehm. This 
controversy, which lasted for many years, and of which echoes are 
occasionally heard at the present time, was due to a suggestion that 
Boehm did not actually invent the new flute, but modelled it upon 
an improved instrument which was the work of a certain Captain 
Gordon, with whom he had been associated for some years. 

I do not intend to resuscitate that ancient and fruitless discussion 
here, but I have always felt that the information about the man 
Gordon to be found in musical reference books, from Fétis’s 
‘Biographie universelle des musiciens’ onwards, is much too meagre 
and, in addition, not always accurate. 

The fifth edition of Grove’s Dictionary contains a short entry 
concerning Gordon, which has, of course, been included because 
the distinguished writer of it, the late J. A. Fuller-Maitland, who was 
familiar with the relevant literature, apparently regarded the Boehm- 
Gordon controversy as not finally settled. This entry is much shorter 
and also less informative than that which appeared in the original 
edition of Grove, which was written by William H. Husk, librarian 
to the Sacred Harmonic Society, who is still praised in the latest 
Grove “for his careful and conscientious work in the biographies 
given in the first edition” of that work. Husk’s article on Gordon is 
worth reproducing here, in view of the additional facts which I have 
discovered. 


Gorpon, W., a Swiss of English descent, born about the end 
of the 18th century. In his youth he studied music as an amateur, 
and was a pupil of Drouet, the celebrated flautist. After the fall of the 
first French Empire he obtained a captain’s commission in one of the 
regiments of Swiss Guards in Paris. In 1826 he began his improve- 
ments in the construction of the flute. The Swiss Guards being dis- 
banded after the revolution of 1830, Gordon devoted his whole 
attention to his favourite object. In 1833 he went to Munich, where 
he had some flutes made on a novel plan. He circulated prospectuses 
of his invention in Germany, Paris and London. He came to London 
in the hope of finding a large demand for his instruments, but was 
doomed to disappointment, and returned to Lausanne. In 1836 he 
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became deranged, and (with the exception of a short interval in 
1839) remained so until his death. His modifications were carried on 
by Boehm, and resulted in the flute which bears his name. 


Fuller-Maitland’s much shorter article gives Gordon the 
Christian name of William, adding, in brackets “(b.?;d.?).” It 
further calls him a “Swiss 18th-1gth-century instrument-maker of 
Scottish descent”’ and, in alluding to the Boehm-Gordon controversy, 
refers the reader to Christopher Welch’s ‘History of the Boehm 
Flute.” 

It is in the pages of Welch’s work that one can trace something of 
Gordon’s career, even though there are many gaps in it. Welch was 
not happy about Gordon’s Christian name and did not rest until he 
had unearthed a printed description of Gordon’s “Flite diatonique’’, 
on the back of which he found a very interesting engraving. This 
shows the interior of a music-room, in the foreground of which is a 
music-desk. On the ledge of the desk lies one of Gordon’s flutes, while 
on the desk itself there is a sheet of paper bearing the legend “Flite 
diatonique, par J. Gordon”. Welch reproduced this engraving, and 
also a portion of a letter in Gordon’s hand which bears the writer’s 
signature. This signature might be the surname alone, with a peculiar 
flourish to the initial letter, or the flourish in question might possibly 
be meant for the letter “‘J”’. Welch was obliged to leave the matter in 
doubt. 

Now, although I have known Welch’s book and that of his bitter 
opponent, Rockstro, for many years, since I myself am a flute player, 
it never occurred to me to delve more deeply into the question of the 
identity of Captain Gordon until comparatively recently, and my 
renewed interest was due to a remarkable chain of circumstances. 

During the past ten years I have been working on the history 
of the wreck of an East Indiaman which ran aground on the rocky 
shores of Pondoland in August 1782. Only a few of her sailors 
reached the Cape after a gruelling journey of four months along the 
inhospitable coast, the remainder of her large company, including 
several women passengers, being unable to survive the hardships of 
the trek and the animosity of the aborigines. Shortly after the 
disaster rumours began to reach the Cape to the effect that some of 
the women had been forced to become wives of native chiefs, and 
these rumours reached the ear of a certain Colonel Robert Jacob 
Gordon, who was at the time commander of the forces at the Cape. 
This man felt so keenly that the rumours ought to be investigated 
that he not only discussed them in official circles, but personally 


1 London, 1896. 
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attempted to find out whether they were true or false. It was while 
following up Colonel Gordon’s career that I discovered proof of his 
connection with the hero of the Boehm-Gordon controversy. The 
possibility of such a connection had previously been suggested by 
Skelton and Bulloch in their ‘Gordons under Arms”, but it remained 
only a possibility, since they did not even know the correct Christian 
name of Captain Gordon, let alone the details of his life. 

Colonel Robert Jacob Gordon, a most remarkable man, whose 
services to South Africa as a pioneer explorer and cartographer were 
of the greatest importance, was born in Gelderland in the Nether- 
lands in 1741, in all likelihood at Doesburg. The family to which he 
belonged was of Scottish descent, being connected with the Gordons 
of Aberdeenshire, but Robert Jacob’s ancestors had for long been 
settled in Holland. His grandfather, indeed, was the burgomaster 
of Schiedam and his father, who was named James, was in the Dutch 
army, first as a cornet in the Dragoon Guards and later as the 
commander of a company in the Scots Brigade in Holland. He 
eventually became Major-General in that Brigade and secured for 
his son Robert Jacob a commission as a lieutenant in it. 

Robert, however, who from his youth had been intent on the 
acquisition of knowledge, had done his best to travel through Europe 
whenever occasion offered, since the prevalent peace of those days 
afforded him no opportunity of seeing service outside his native land. 
He eventually obtained leave of absence to visit the Cape of Good 
Hope, considering that the Dutch colony, then little over a century 
old, would provide him with ample scope for his exploratory 
ambitions. This visit to the Cape took place in 1773, and Gordon 
remained there until 1774. He was so impressed with what he saw 
in South Africa that he determined to return as soon as possible, and 
in 1777 he contrived to be sent out by the Chamber of Seventeen of 
the Dutch East India Company as a captain of the garrison at the 
Cape. He was just thirty-six years old. In 1780 he was promoted to 
be commander of the garrison, and he remained in this position until 
the surrender of the Cape to the British in 1795, when, feeling that 
he would be in disgrace if he remained alive, he committed suicide 
in October of that year.s 

It is of considerable importance for us to know what manner of 
man this Robert Jacob Gordon was. To begin with, he was a 
Hollander. That he was a “man of parts” may be seen from the 


2 Aberdeen, 1912, p. 457. 
3 V. S. Forbes, ‘Colonel R. J. Gordon’s Contribution . . .’ in ‘South African Geo- 
graphical Journal’, Vol. XXXI, June 1949, pp. 3-5, Johannesburg. 
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description of him which appears in the ‘Private Sea Journals’+ of 
Admiral Sir Thomas Pasley, who met him at the Cape in May 1780. 


On my return to Cape Town [from Constantia, some ten miles 
south of the town] I became acquainted with a Major Gordon, 
Commanding Officer of the Troops, who I found a most i “on 
intelligent, sensible and agreeable acquaintance — most ¢ heagti 
regretted that I had not known him earlier. He speaks Dutch, 
English, French, Hottentots, Caffree and Erse; has collected 
innumerable curiousities as a Virtuoso; has travelled over a great 
part of this vast Tract of Africa; met with a race of men very little 
superior to Baboons [the Bushmen], and one Nation that never before 
saw a European in the heart of Africa. His father was a Scotchman, 
and commanded the Scotch [sic] Greys in Holland; under him he 
was brought up to Arms, and acquired the English and Gaelic 
Languages in the Corps. 


Lord Macartney, who called at the Cape in October 1785, also 
met Gordon, whom he described in his private diary as “Lt. Col. 
Gordon, Commander of the Troops, a very well informed man, 
married to a lady from the Pays de Vaud (Nicolet was her name)”’.5 
This last statement is invaluable since although the Swiss authorities 
have informed me that Madame Gordon was named Susanne [sic} 
Marguerite Nicolet, that she was born at Lignerolle on 15 May 
1749 and baptized there on 30 May of that year, they could find no 
record of her marriage, and considered that it must have taken place 
either in Holland or at the Cape.® I favour the latter suggestion, 
for the following reason. 

In May 1782 the Cape garrison was strengthened by a military 
force, raised in France, which was in the pay of the Dutch East 
India Company and known as the Luxembourg Regiment. The 
advent of so many Frenchmen caused Cape Town to be known at the 
time as “Little Paris”, and there is no doubt that a great deal of 
French was heard in the streets and many French fashions were seen 
there. Even plays were given there, including Beaumarchais’s “Le 
Barbier de Séville’. This regiment, with which Gordon was naturally 
closely associated, remained in Cape Town until February 1783, 
when it was sent to Ceylon, its place at the Cape being taken by the 
regiment of Meuron, so called after its commanding officer. This 
latter regiment, according to Lord Macartney, who obtained his 
information either from the Governor of the Cape or from Gordon, 

4 London, 1931, p. 85. 


5 Autograph manuscript in the Library of the University of the Witwatersrand, 
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was raised at Neuchatel in Switzerland and, though nominally a 
Swiss regiment of a thousand soldiers, consisted chiefly of French- 
men. It remained at the Cape, under Gordon’s control, until the 
end of 1787, when it was replaced in its turn and was sent to 
Colombo.” 

I suspect that Susanne Marguerite Nicolet was the daughter of 
one of the officers of that regiment, and that she accompanied her 
father to South Africa in 1782, where she met the striking and 
adventurous commander of the forces and eventually married him 
there. But since after Gordon’s death his widow and her family 
returned to Europe, there is little about them in the local records. 
The Cantonal Archives of Lausanne, however, have proof that 
Colonel Gordon and his wife had four sons, though they possess little 
information about them. The four were named _ respectively 
(1) Robert, (2) Pierre, (3) James Charles Gérard and (4) Alexander. 
It is with the third son that we are now concerned.’ 

James Carel Gerhard Gordon, to give him his true baptismal 
name, was born at the Cape on 22 May 1791 and christened in the 
Groot Kerk, Cape Town, on 12 June of that year.» He was therefore 
only a little over four years old when he lost his father, so that it is 
very doubtful whether any of his mature accomplishments were the 
result of direct parental inspiration, though it is possible that some 
of his talents may have been inherited. 

After her husband’s death in October 1795 Madame Gordon, 
who apparently had no relatives remaining at the Cape, though 
doubtless a number of acquaintances in Meuron’s regiment, may 
have stayed there with her young family until the departure of the 
Swiss troops, for by the end of the year 1797 she was living at 
Lausanne, where she seems to have remained until 1803. In that 
year she moved to La Sarraz, a little village which, like Lausanne, 
is in the Canton of Vaud, where she and her sons were accepted as 
citizens. By 1812, however, she was again living at Lausanne. Apart 
from the fact that Madame Gordon seems to have made a respectable 
living by lending money to private individuals, her further career 
does not concern us.'° It was, however, doubtless through her 
influence that her third son, James, eventually became a soldier 
and actually joined the Swiss Guards of Charles X in Paris in 1814. 

But before he did this James Charles Gérard Gordon took to 
himself a wife in the person of a Swiss girl named Francoise Marie 


7G. M. Theal, ‘History and Ethnography of Africa . . .’, Vol. III, pp. 143-44, 
London (Swan Sonnenschein ed.), 1910. ee 

8 Forbes, op. cit. (in No. 6 above), pp. 133-34. 

9 Ibid. 10 Ibid. 
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Charlotte Secretan, the daughter of Samuel Secretan, pastor of 
Prilly, a village to the north-west of Lausanne, where the couple 
were married on 14 September 1812. The marriage contract, how- 
ever, was drawn up at Lausanne, presumably because the Gordon 
family was again living there, and among those present was James’s 
younger brother, Alexander, who had become a naval lieutenant, 
and who witnessed the contract." 

On 27 July 1813 a son, who rejoiced in the imposing name of 
Samuel Robert Charles Jean James, was born to the Gordons, and 
it was about this time that Gordon, doubtless because of increasing 
expenses, and perhaps because he had not been trained for any 
profession, determined to add to his inadequate private means by 
becoming a soldier, which was, of course, in the family tradition. 
Whatever his motive may have been, he left his young wife and 
child towards the end of 1814 and travelled to Paris, where he 
enrolled as an officer in the Swiss Guards. On 11 October, a month 
after he had left Switzerland, his wife bore a second son, Alexandre 
Edouard. Quite possibly Gordon sought for leave to have a look at 
the child, for he certainly obtained permission to revisit his home 
later on, since his third and last child, a daughter named Suzanne 
Emma, was born at Lausanne. 

James Gordon’s military career began, as we have seen, in 1814, 
and several significant facts about it are to be found in the various 
muster-rolls of the Swiss Guards which are preserved in France." 
I considered it to be essential to have these documents consulted, as 
it was quite possible that there might have been more than one 
Captain Gordon in the Swiss Guards. Until the year 1830, when they 
were disbanded, there were four “régiments d’infanterie suisses” 
and two regiments of Swiss Guards, in each of which there were 
approximately seventy to eighty commissioned officers, among them 
being from twenty to twenty-five captains. The files of all these 
regiments for the years 1815 to 1830 in the Archives of the Ministry 
of War were consulted, and revealed the fact that there was only one 
Captain Gordon, who served in the 7th regiment of the Royal 
Guards. 

The muster-roll for the year 1818*3 yielded the information that 
James Gordon, captain, twenty-seven years of age, born at the Cape 
of Good Hope, citizen of the Canton of Vaud, was sub-lieutenant of 
artillery in the service of the Swiss Confederation on 7 September 


11 Ibid. 
12 ‘Archives de la Guerre’, Paris. 
13 Ibid., Carton XZ 70. 
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1814, and that he became a captain in the infantry regiment of the 
Royal Guards on 22 July 1816. This Swiss regiment, the 7th of the 
Royal Guards, was known at that time, after the name of its colonel, 
as the ‘“‘Régiment d’Hogguer”. Gordon was actually gazetted to the 
grd company of the 2nd battalion. 

The muster-roll for 1822 gives us further particulars about 
James Gordon. Thirty-one years of age, he had an agreeable 
appearance and was in good health. His height was 1.80m (about 
5ft. 11in.). He was able, though not sufficiently zealous, and had 
a rather oddly constituted minds He was a man of good principles 
and conduct, and he was in comfortable circumstances. On 22 July 
1820 he received his warrant as commander of the battalion. The 
Inspector-General, however, expressed the opinion that Gordon 
lacked neither education nor ability; but added that he was often 
punished for neglecting his duties or for the deportment of his 
company. From the year 1824 the regiment was known as the 
“*Régiment de Salis”, and Gordon remained a captain in it, for he 
appears under his full name of James Charles Gérard Gordon in the 
muster-roll for 1828."° 

Captain Gordon remained with his regiment until the fateful 
occurrences of the Revolution of July 1830, when his particular 
section of the Swiss Guard was brutally butchered by the insurgents 
outside the Louvre. Only a few escaped with their lives, Gordon 
being one of them, and there can be no doubt that this terrible 
experience made an indelible impression upon him, and, operating 
on his already “oddly constituted mind’’, left him decidedly un- 
balanced, possibly even paranoic. According to Welch (quoting from 
an article written by Dr. Schafhautl), Gordon was pensioned after 
the abdication of Charles X¥7, and this is quite likely, for he never 
seems to have made any further attempt to earn his own living 
beyond endeavouring, and that unsuccessfully, to find a market for 
his improved flute. From his mother, who died in 1831, he doubtless 
received a legacy which, together with his military pension, provided 
an income sufficient for the needs of himself and his family, though of 
this I can find no proof. 

Gordon’s military duties involved attendance on the king, 
together with his men, whether the monarch was in residence in 
Paris or at Versailles. Now, according to Welch, the elder Buffet 
was attached to the Swiss regiment as musical instrument maker; 


14 Ibid. 15 Ibid. 
16 “Une téte assez singuli¢rement isée”’. 
17 C. Welch, ‘History of the Boehm Flute’, London, 1896, p. 160. 
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and he adds that Gordon, “who was busy with his project for 
improving the flute, passed much of his time, when off duty, in 
Buffet’s workshop, where his engaging manners and his tall and 
handsome person rendered him a welcome visitor”.*® Welch un- 
doubtedly obtained this information from the younger Buffet, with 
whom he was well acquainted, and the detail about Gordon’s 
appearance, corroborated as it is by what I found in the official 
muster-rolls, tends to confirm the accuracy of the whole statement. 
Moreover, Gordon’s visits to Buffet could only have occurred before 
1830, for in that year the Swiss Guards ceased to exist. 

Though we have now no means of knowing when Gordon first 
became interested in flute playing, which may well have been during 
his youth in Switzerland, it would appear that the practical experi- 
ments which he conducted with a view to improving the instrument 
dated from the days when he was in the French army. It was possibly 
excess of zeal for those experiments which led to his being criticized 
for ‘occasionally neglecting his military duties. Madame Gordon, 
indeed, clinches the matter in a letter which she wrote on 20 May 
1828, in which she said of her husband that he was “passionately 
fond of music, to which he devoted every moment not imperatively 
claimed by his professional avocations’’.*9 

But now come the questions of how Gordon came to take up the 
study of the flute and from whom he received instruction upon it. 
To the first of these no answer can now be found beyond the fact 
that the flute had been throughout the eighteenth century regarded 
as a gentleman’s instrument, and that it retained that position 
during the early part of the nineteenth. Quite a number of cele- 
brated paintings bear witness to this, including David’s portrait of 
Francois de Vienne and Meissonier’s well-known picture of a gentle- 
man playing upon an ivory flute. And it may also be pointed out 
that the practice of appending a transcription for flute to printed 
editions of songs which was prevalent in the eighteenth century was 
still in use in the nineteenth. 

We have no information as to who Gordon’s instructor may have 
been while he remained in Switzerland, but according to many 
writers he was a pupil of the celebrated flautist Drouet. This sug- 
gestion appears to have been based upon a statement made in a 
letter written by Gordon’s wife to the French flute maker Victor 
Coche, dated from Lausanne on 20 May 1838, after Gordon’s 


18 Ibid., pp. 174-75- : ’ 
19 Original French in Welch, op. cit., p. 143; English translation (quoted above) in 
R. S. Rockstro, ‘A Treatise on . . . the Flute’, London, 1890, p. 347. 
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mental malady had increased to such an extent that it had been 
found necessary to place him in restraint. In this letter, Madame 
Gordon wrote, while discussing her husband’s improved flute: 
“Du reste, M. Drouet, dont M. Gordon est un ancien éléve, et qui 
a vu et admiré sa flite, pourra vous dire ce qu'il en pense, et 
a quelle époque elle a été faite. M. Tulou doit P’avoir vue aussi”’.*° 
Five days after he received this letter Coche wrote to Boehm, and 
in his letter he repeated the statement, styling Gordon “ancien 
éléve de Drouet”.2*7 

But an examination of Drouet’s career reveals the fact that there 
was only one period in his life during which Gordon could have 
received systematic instruction from him, namely from 1814 to 
1818.22 On the other hand a glance at Tulou’s life shows that it 
would have been possible for Gordon to take lessons from him at 
almost any time during the years 1814 to 183073, or even later, and 
it would certainly seem reasonable that Gordon would have chosen 
as his instructor not only the older man but the one who had been 
acclaimed the supreme master of his instrument. 

That this was so is attested by the statement made by Tulou 
himself in the introduction to his ‘Méthode’, when discussing the 
rival claims of Gordon and Boehm to being the inventor of the new 
flute: “le premier essai fut tenté par un de mes éléves nommeé 
Gordon, capitaine aux Gardes Suisses en France . . . homme 
d’une grande intelligence’’.*+ It would seem that Gordon’s wife had 
confused the names of the two distinguished flautists, and thus stated 
that Drouet was her husband’s teacher (which he nowhere claimed 
to be) instead of Tulou (who actually was). 

Gordon, however, must have been acquainted with Drouet, for in 
a letter, dated from Lausanne on 15 February 1833, which he wrote 
to Boehm, he said in a postscript: “‘J’ai vu Drouet a Paris. Il aprouve 
ma flaite, mais il recule devant un changement dans le doigté. 
Tulou en est 1a aussi’’.*5 In this same letter, which is written partly 
in German and partly in French, Gordon excuses himself for not 
using German throughout, saying that he knows that Boehm speaks 
and writes French very well, but that he himself has entirely for- 
gotten his German! 

There remains the matter of Gordon’s insanity. I have already 


20 Welch, op. cit., p. 144. 

22 Rockstro, op. cit., pp. 597-602. 
23 Ibid., pp. 586-89. 

24 Welch, op. cit., p. 40, note 17. 
25 Ibid., pp. 96-97. 
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noted that, as early as 1822, the Inspector-General of the French 
army considered that he had an “‘oddly constituted mind”, implying 
that he was, at least to some extent, eccentric. Cornelius Ward, the 
London musical instrument maker, who constructed a flute for 
Gordon in 1831, said of him: ‘“‘He was considered to be of unsound 
mind, and that he was thus affected on account of the defeat of his 
comrades, and his own loss of fortune, in the Revolution of July. 
He was generally treated with consideration on that account”. And 
to this Ward added: “We consider it due to Captain Gordon, to 
state, from our personal knowledge, that he was an ingenious, 
rational, and kind-hearted gentleman’”’.** Gordon’s wife, in the letter 
to Coche to which I have already referred, laid the blame on his 
many misfortunes, which had “by degrees altered his intellectual 
faculties”. His malady increased to such an extent that it was found 
necessary to confine him in a lunatic asylum at Lausanne where, 
except for one brief period of lucidity in 1839, he seems to have 
remained until his death. The actual date of this is, however, not 
known. All that we do know is that, though he was alive in 1839, by 
1847 he was dead.?7 

There is no evidence whatever for the statement, so often made, 
that Gordon took his own life. Welch points out that the first sug- 
gestion of this occurred in Walter Broadwood’s preface to his transla- 
tion of Boehm’s ‘Essay on the Construction of Flutes’. But 
Broadwood gave no authority for his statement, and nothing is 
known of the matter in Switzerland. Since this is so, we may, I think, 
assume that Gordon, unlike his father, died a natural death. 


26 Jbid., p. 34. 
27 Ibid., p. 422, note. 
28 London, 1822. 
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BEETHOVEN’S GRAND-NEPHEW 
IN AMERICA 


By Paut NEtTTL 


TuereE is a mass of literary information on Beethoven’s nephew Karl, 
son of his brother Kaspar Karl. Quite recently an excellent psycho- 
analytical study by R. and E. Sterba treated that “evil spirit” of the 
composer, following upon Dr. Max Vansca’s detailed treatment of 
the same topic. 

It is a well-known fact that Beethoven developed an almost 
pathological affection for the son of his younger brother. This 
brother had made the composer the (legal) guardian of his son, since 
he had not sufficient confidence in the pedagogical faculties of his 
wife Johanna, born Reiss. This responsibility became such a serious 
burden to Beethoven that more often than not he was driven to the 
verge of despair by that young scamp. Having caused trouble in 
many educational institutions and finally tried to commit suicide, 
the young man was found a safe place when his uncle managed to 
get him into an infantry regiment at Jihlava (Iglau) in Moravia. 
Karl improved considerably during his military service, especially 
after he had met his future wife, Caroline Barbara Charlotte, in 
the house of the Municipal Councillor Naske. When, in 1831, 
Caroline moved to Vienna Karl left military service and married 
her in 1832. Karl died of a cancer of the liver in 1858. His widow 
survived him for more than three decades; she died in Vienna in 
1891. The couple had four daughters and one son. That son, 
Ludwig van Beethoven, was for a long time the object of scandal. 

In anarticleon Beethoven and Munich Professor Adolf Sandberger 
had already given information about the master’s grand-nephew. 
In 1868 the latter had been recommended by the well-known 
musicologist Ludwig Nohl to Richard Wagner and through Wagner 
to King Ludwig II of Bavaria. For years he enjoyed the king’s 
generosity, which however did not prevent him from committing 
systematic frauds until finally the Bavarian courts caught him and, 
in 1872, sentenced him to four years’ and his wife Marie, born 
Nitsche, to six months’ imprisonment. Beethoven at that time 
pretended to be Baron von Beethoven and “grandson” of the famous 
composer. Although the literature on Beethoven indicates that 
traces of this crook were at one time found in the United States, an 
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expert in this field, Col. Donald W. MacArdle, informs me that 
“no confirmation of any kind has been found of the legend that 
Nephew Karl’s son emigrated to the U.S.A.” 

A short time ago, however, while in Vienna, I had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting Dr. Robert Homolka, who has for years done 
detailed research about the descendants of Karl von Beethoven and 
whose book, “Der Neffe Karl’, is to appear in 1958. Dr. Homolka 
put at my disposal his entire material on that subject. I draw from 
it here as far as the tale of Ludwig’s stay in America is concerned. 
Dr. Homolka’s research is based on documents and letters which 
were kept by the family. It seems—according to those documents— 
that the sentence on Ludwig was pronounced in absentia, since the 
couple, with their baby son Karl Julius Maria, born at Munich in 
1870, embarked for the United States on 30 August 1871. They 
arrived there on 15 September and the very same evening went to 
Rochester, New York, where Ludwig obtained a post in the office 
of an architect. A week later their son Heinrich was born; but after 
six months the child died and was buried in the cemetery at 
Rochester. The scandal Ludwig was involved in soon became known 
in the town. An article by Ludwig Nohl in the much-read German 
newspaper ‘Nachrichten aus Deutschland’ mentioned the arrest 
warrant. This prompted the couple to leave Rochester and to go to 
Buffalo, whence Ludwig made a trip to Niagara Falls. Later on he 
settled at Montreal. There is no doubt that Canada, too, was getting 
too hot for him, However, at Montreal, Marie, an excellent pianist, 
scored a great success with a concert. She then toured the country 
and played at Quebec, Ottawa, Brockville, Hamilton, etc. etc. In 
the summer of 1873 the couple moved to Detroit, where Marie very 
successfully performed at a concert of the Philharmonic Society, 
while Ludwig got work for six weeks with the Michigan Central 
Railroad, Shortly afterwards they moved to Jackson, Michigan, 
where Beethoven—for $60.00 a month—worked with the same 
Railroad Company, while Marie gave piano lessons. 

Ludwig must have been in some way a genius of invention. He 
had the idea of creating a messenger-service institute on the 
European pattern. He worked out the project and looked about 
for a wealthy partner. The Beethoven couple had travelled on the 
boat with a family named Stiles who had settled at Sabula, Iowa. 
In the summer of 1873 repeated invitations led to a visit at Sabula, 
where the Beethovens stayed for a week as guests of the Stiles family. 
The business venture was now launched for good. Stiles advanced 
the necessary funds. Ludwig returned for a short time to Jackson, 
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but in the autumn he moved to Chicago, where on 1 January 1874, 
the messenger service was organized. It proved successful, and in the 
autumn of 1874 the Beethovens moved to New York. At first they 
lived on Staten Island, later on in Manhattan. After having founded 
a similar business in New York, they opened a third branch at 
Philadelphia in the spring of 1875. But Ludwig’s “red cap” idea 
would not let him sleep. On the occasion of the New York World 
Fair he conceived the idea of facilitating the visit to the fair for 
elderly people through the purchase of 500 wheel-chairs to be 
serviced by attendants. This enterprise turned out to be a great 
success. It prompted the president of the Fair and the management 
of a telegraph company to conclude a contract with Beethoven on 
the basis of which he took over the management of the Fair service 
for a 25°%, share of the profits. He was now general manager of a 
large corporation with its headquarters in New York. The original 
commercial papers carry the following heading: 


New York Commissionaire Company 

General Office: German: Savings Bank Building 
Cor. 14th Str. and 4th Avenue, Branch Office 
1130 Broadway, Louis von Hoven, Managing Director. 


The fact that he changed his name to “von Hoven” furnishes the clue 
to the enigma of Beethoven’s “legendary”’ descendants in America. 
Ludwig himself even broached this subject in a letter to this sister 
Maria Anna, the second daughter of his nephew Karl and the wife 
of Paul Weidinger, chief cashier of the Anglo-Austrian Bank and 
professor of commercial science in Vienna. The letter, dated 
g September 1875, reads as follows: 


You will not be surprised that I bear our name in the abbreviated 
form which you know. Not a day passes without my being glad to 
have taken this decision before going into business. Due to the public 
character of the Company, my name naturally appears on such a 
large quantity of stationery and printed matter in the main cities of 
this country that I would have been lucky if there had been nothing 
more than indiscreet questions to be answered; anyhow, abbrevia- 
tions, changes and translations of family names are an everyday 
occurrence in this country, and I can truthfully say that it is only 
my letters to our dear mother which remind me of my original name. 
It is my desire that my children continue to use this name whether 
they remain in America or not. They will have the right to use this 
name, since I intend to obtain my American citizenship under it as 
soon as I have been in this country for five years. 
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This justification of his change of name is characteristic of 
Ludwig. The actual reason, of course, was to conceal his past life at 
Munich. This year 1875 unfortunately brought Ludwig’s cor- 
respondence to a halt; but stories still current among surviving 
family members in Vienna complete the picture. The von Hoven 
couple with their two children, Meta, then four, and Karl, eight 
years old, visited Vienna in 1878. Robert Heimler, the husband of 
Gabriele, third daughter of nephew Karl, reported that the American 
relatives lived in the Heimler apartment in Vienna VIII (Joseph- 
stadt), Lenaugasse 3. It is not known how long they stayed in 
Vienna. Heimler was anxious to see them return to America; 
Ludwig’s reputation in Vienna was evidently more than dubious. 
The years 1878-90 represent a gap in our information. According 
to Karl, son of Ludwig, Ludwig ended by living in New York in 
highly comfortable circumstances as director of the Pacific Railroad. 

The next information about him comes from Paris in 18go. It 
is a letter from Marie von Hoven to Robert Heimler saying that 
Ludwig is gravely ill and confined to bed in an adjoining room, and 
that her son Karl is also very ill. Since, as she says, Ludwig is not 
earning any money at the moment, she and her children are in dire 
financial need. The trustee of her property, the banker Schweinburg 
in Vienna, is not supposed to send her money until 1 July. She claims 
that her funds are all but exhausted by these illnesses and asks 
Heimler to try to get an advance from Schweinburg. The Paris 
address is 2 Rue Millet, Saint-Cloud. A second letter, dated 
25 February, acknowledges, with effusive thanks, receipt of 
200 francs. Everything else is shrouded in mystery, especially the 
circumstances of the family’s coming to Paris. In 1917 Karl told the 
Austrian journalist Karl Mittelmann that he had been living with 
his mother in Brussels for the past twenty years. Meta is said to have 
lost her life during a boating excursion in America. Karl went on to 
say that he had had five brothers and sisters, of whom he was the 
sole survivor. That would mean that two more children were born 
in the United States, although we know nothing of their names or 
dates of birth. Concerning the time and place of Ludwig’s death, 
we have no precise information. It is certain that he did not die in 
America, but either in Paris or in Brussels. Towards the end of 
September 1916 mother and son moved to Vienna, where they lived 
in the XIIIth district, Zehetnergasse 19. Karl Julius, the only 
surviving Beethoven, did his military service as a member of the 
Landsturm. His mother died in 1917. The “last of the Beethovens” 
was a journalist who at the age of twenty already wrote articles for 
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English and French newspapers. He was drafted for military service 
at Antwerp in 1916 and, with his mother, arrived in Vienna on 
26 September. We shall dispense with the details of his military 
career. He was seen several times. In December he was taken to 
Garrison Hospital No. 1, where he was operated on for an intestinal 
obstruction, and he died on 10 December, being interred next to his 
mother, Marie. The marble tombstone bears the two names: Marie 
van Beethoven and Karl Julius van Beethoven. 

Dr. Homolka informs me that he visits the grave once a year and 
lights a candle for both mother and son. Karl, the last of the 
Beethovens, weakly, undernourished and not equal to the exertions 
of military life, cut a pitiable figure. The “‘noncoms” found him a 
ready target for their abuse. “Beethoven—sweep the barracks, 
wash the floor, Beethoven—clean the latrine, Beethoven—get some 
wood!”’ What a tragi-comedy of the human beast! His fellow- 
soldiers, however, took pity on him and occasionally took him along 
on leave. His family did not take care of him. They were ashamed 
of him. When he visited them they handed him out 10-crown notes 
and a few cigarettes. Yet, apart from his physical shortcomings, he 
is said to have been a highly intelligent and spirited individual. He 
mastered several languages. It seems as though the evil demon 
which had been spreading its poison ever since the days of the 
immortal master’s dipsomaniac father had now managed to torture 
to death even this last bearer of the glorious name. What an anti- 
thesis: Ludwig van Beethoven, one of the giants of humanity, and 
this abused, tortured, miserable militiaman! 


VANGUARD MUSIC ON THE 
GRAMOPHONE 


By HumpnHrey SEARLE 


No very satisfactory and certainly no permanent definition of 
“vanguard music”’ is really possible: as Mr. Martin Cooper recently 
pointed out in “The Daily Telegraph’, the outside left of to-day may 
easily become the inside left or even the left half of to-morrow. So 
I will limit this article to certain kinds of music which were not only 
in advance of their time but still have not received universal approba- 
tion to-day—principally atonal and twelve-note music, as well as 
the work of a few independent experimenters, and also some recent 
developments such as musique concréte and electrophonic music. 

Most of the great revolutionaries of the first two decades of this 
century have now acquired a considerable public following, and a 
good deal of their music is available on records: this is true of 
Barték, Stravinsky, Hindemith and Milhaud, but Schoenberg still 
remains an enigma to many. This is reflected in the paucity of 
recordings of his works available in this country: record making 
being a commercial venture, few companies are prepared to risk 
money on works which appeal to only a small minority. Hence, as 
well as to the few records of music by Schoenberg and his followers 
which have been issued here, I shall refer to some foreign recordings 
of their works: many of these can be imported or obtained in 
other ways. 

Apart from the early tonal works, such as ‘Verklarte Nacht’, 
available in several versions both in its string sextet and string 
orchestral forms, and the ‘Gurrelieder’ (Nixa HLP 3100— discs), 
a record of the transitional first Chamber Symphony of 1906 was 
issued shortly after the war by French Classic (2038-41—four 
10-inch 78s) played by the Pasdeloup Chamber Orchestra under 
Dervaux: this is a sound if not an inspired performance and a fair 
recording for its period. Coming on to the atonal works, Esquire 
issue the complete piano works played by Else Kraus on one 
LP (TW 14-001) in 1952. This is certainly valuable as the only 
complete recording of these works available here, and the perform- 
ance on the whole is good, though marred by too much rubato here 
and there; but the recording is not good by modern standards, and 
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surfaces are inclined to be noisy. The Danish pianist and composer 
Niels Viggo Bentzon has recorded the Suite Op.25 on two 78s 
(HMV Z.331-2): performance and recording here are good. To 
complete the piano records available, Jeanne Manchon Theis has 
recorded the Waltz from Op.23 on a LP (Ducretet-Thomson 
mel 94008), together with the Berg Sonata and Webern’s Variations 
for piano: here performance and recording are both excellent. 

Three other works of Schoenberg’s first, atonal period are also 
available on LP: the ‘Five Orchestral Pieces’, Op.16, are admirably 
performed by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Kubelik, 
and the recording is very well carried out (HMV ALP 1251). 
‘Pierrot lunaire’ has been issued by Argo (RG 54), with Ethel 
Semser as speaker and the Virtuoso Chamber Ensemble under 
René Leibowitz—himself a pupil of Schoenberg. Recording and 
instrumental playing are excellent here: the speaker is extremely 
competent, but is inclined to scoop her phrases in a manner not 
intended by the composer. (Here the old 78 version recorded in 
America by,Erika Wagner under the composer’s direction is prefer- 
able; this however has never been issued here.) The 15 Songs from 
Stefan George’s ‘Buch der hangenden Garten’ have been recorded 
by Lina Dauby and Paul Collaer on Oiseau-Lyre (DL 53006) : 
the singer is happier in her lower register than her upper, where she 
is sometimes inclined to force the notes; the pianist is musicianly 
and the recording clear. 

Schoenberg’s twelve-note music is extremely poorly represented 
in the English catalogues. Apart from the piano works mentioned 
above the only issue is a performance on two 78s of the ‘Ode to 
Napoleon’ by Ellen Adler, the Villers Quartet and Jacques Monod, 
piano, conducted by Leibowitz. This was originally made by French 
Classic (2051-2) and was issued here by Esquire. The speaker is not 
really adequate—Schoenberg intended the work to be spoken by a 
man in any case—but the instrumental playing is good and the 
recording fair. In the U.S.A. a good many more of Schoenberg’s 
later works are available, including all four string Quartets played 
by the Kolisch Quartet, the Variations for orchestra, the violin 
Concerto and ‘A Survivor from Warsaw’. Let us hope that some of 
these will be issued here. 

The position with Alban Berg, though a very much more 
popular composer, is much the same. The piano Sonata, Op.1, is 
available in two versions, that by Jeanne Manchon Theis mentioned 
above, and on a Philips LP (NBL 5025) played by the Canadian- 
U.S.A. pianist Zadel Skolovsky in a musicianly performance. This 
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disc also includes sonatas by Bartok, Skriabin and Hindemith. The 
Berg songs Op.2 have been issued by Esquire on a 78 (TW-4-001), 
nicely sung by Irene Joachim; the piano accompaniment has been 
arranged for a small group of instruments, and the ensemble is 
directed by Leibowitz. From ‘Wozzeck’ the only issue so far is a set 
of two Columbia 78s containing the Three Fragments, performed by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under Ormandy, with Gertrude Ribla, 
soprano. The singing is not particularly distinguished, and Ormandy 
takes a good many liberties with the score: in particular he inserts a 
ritardando at the very end of the opera where Berg particularly 
marked that there should be none. The complete opera has been 
recorded in America on LP under Mitropoulos: this set should 
certainly be issued here. The Chamber Concerto for piano, violin 
and wind instruments is available on LP in two versions, one by 
Jacques Monod, Roland Charmy and a French ensemble con- 
ducted by Leibowitz (Felsted L 89004), and one by Charlotte 
Zelka, Ivry Gitlis and the Vienna Pro Musica Orchestra conducted 
by Harold Byrns on Vox (PL 8660). The Felsted version is a trans- 
fer from a recording originally issued by French Classic and also 
Esquire on 78s. It is a thoroughly competent and musicianly per- 
formance, taking two sides, with a break in the middle of the slow 
movement. The Vox disc has the great advantage of getting the 
whole work on to one side, backing it with Berg’s violin Concerto, 
also played by Gitlis. The Vox has the merit of more up-to-date 
recording, brighter sound and brisker tempi: on the other hand the 
Leibowitz performance is more sympathetic, the balance is better— 
the violin is over-emphasized in the Vox—and he has room for the 
big repeat in the finale, whereas the Vox does not. But Gitlis’s per- 
formance is certainly first-class. The ‘Lyric Suite’ still only exists in 
the old pre-war recording on four 78s made by the Galimar Quartet 
(Decca CA 8244-7). Though the performance is certainly spirited, it 
is about time a new LP version of the work were issued here. The 
concert aria ‘Der Wein’, one of Berg’s more rarely heard works, is 
recorded on a 10-inch Capitol LP (CCL 7515), by Charlotte Boerner 
and the Janssen Symphony Orchestra, backed by a talk on the work 
by Alfred Frankenstein. This is a fairly early LP (1953) and the tone 
is somewhat congested; also the singer has no great personality. 
Nevertheless this is welcome as the only available recording. 
Nothing from ‘Lulu’ has been issued in this country, but American 
Columbia have recorded the first two acts complete as well as two 
excerpts from the unfinished third act with a cast from the Vienna 
Opera headed by Ilona Steingruber: this set should certainly be 
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issued here. Finally, the violin Concerto, of which two versions are 
available: the Vox record with Gitlis mentioned above and a 
10-inch Columbia (33C 1030), by Gertler and the Philharmonia, 
conducted by Kletzki—the latter is an extremely fine performance 
and well recorded, though considerations of expense may make the 
Vox preferable. The Vox recording is bright and clear, and Gitlis 
plays well: but he has been placed very near the microphone, and 
his tone sometimes sounds scratchy as a result. Also the performance 
as a whole is matter of fact rather than lyrical, though the orchestra 
plays very competently throughout. 

Webern, now regarded as the mentor and guide of the younger 
generation of continental composers, comes off extremely poorly in 
the English lists: in fact the only LP recording is that of his piano 
Variations by Jeanne Manchon Theis mentioned above. Decca 
issued a 78 of his string Trio before the war, but the performance 
was not very satisfactory. The U.S.A. company Dial has issued some 
LP recordings of his works made under the direction of Leibowitz, 
including the Symphony and the Concerto for 9 instruments, and the 
Symphony was also made available by French Classic in a different 
performance under Leibowitz on two 10-inch 78s (2080-1)—a very 
tiresome way of recording a work of such short duration. Recently 
another French firm, Vega, has been issuing LP records of the 
performances given at the Théatre Marigny in Paris under Pierre 
Boulez with the title of ‘Le Domaine musical’, and C 30 A66 contains 
Webern’s Symphony and his songs Opp.8 and 13 as well as works by 
other composers to which we shall return later. But the most 
significant contribution in this field comes from American Columbia, 
who have recorded Webern’s complete works on four LPs (KL 5019- 
22), including even the orchestration of the Ricercar from Bach’s 
‘Musical Offering’ and a very early piano Quintet which would 
perhaps have better been left undisturbed. The performances, under 
the direction of Robert Craft, were carried out by a group of Holly- 
wood musicians which includes Schoenberg’s pupil and assistant 
Leonard Stein as pianist and our own Arthur Gleghorn as flautist. 
They are all extremely capable and efficient, though the recording, 
hard and dry in the usual American manner, tends to take some of 
the bloom off the music and make it sound more abstract than it 
really is. At any rate it is fascinating to have the complete corpus 
on view in chronological order, and let us hope that the set will be 
issued over here before long. 

Passing on to two independent composers who became prominent 
rather later than Schoenberg and his first pupils, we may note that 
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the American company Dial have issued a LP of four compositions 
by Edgard Varése—‘Octandre’, ‘Intégrales’, ‘Ionisation’ and 
‘Density 2.17’, all well performed and recorded. Varése has been 
represented in the English lists only by the finale of ‘Octandre’ in 
the pre-war Columbia ‘History of Music’. The Norwegian Fartein 
Valen has had a few works recorded in recent years, including the 
violin Concerto, played by Camilla Wicks and the Oslo Philharmonic 
Orchestra on two 78s issued by Norwegian HMV and made avail- 
able in this country by the Valen Society. Mercury have also issued 
in America a LP (MG 10149), containing three short orchestral 
works, ‘Le Cimetiére marin’, ‘La Isla de las Calmas’ and ‘Sonetto 
di Michelangelo’, played by the Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Oivin Feldstad. 

Of the later more or less strict twelve-note composers, Luigi 
Dallapiccola is represented in the English catalogues by his ‘Canti 
di prigionia’, excellently performed by the chorus and orchestra 
of the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome, under Markevitch, 
and well recorded on Columbia (33C:X1353). This disc was sponsored 
by UNESCO and is an example of their enterprising recording 
activities in connection with modern music. This particular work 
is not actually dodecaphonic—it was written shortly before 
Dallapiccola adopted the twelve-note method—but it shows ten- 
dencies in this direction. Five of Dallapiccola’s seven ‘Goethe 
Lieder’, for voice and three clarinets have also been recorded for the 
‘History of Music in Sound’. Matyas Seiber’s Quartet No. 3 
(‘Quartetto lirico’) is well performed on HMV (ALP 1302) by the 
Amadeus Quartet. This recording was sponsored by the British 
Council as part of their scheme of recording modern British works. 
The only other twelve-note British work which seems to have been 
recorded is my own piano Sonata, excellently played by Gordon 
Watson on Argo, though the recording is unfortunately far from 
perfect. We may round off this brief survey of recordings of twelve- 
note music by returning to the French Vega issues of the perform- 
ances of ‘Le Domaine Musical’: on the same 12-inch LP mentioned 
above as containing various works by Webern are also to be found 
three works by composers of the latest and most advanced type of 
twelve-note music, the ‘Kontrapunkte’ by the German Karlheinz 
Stockhausen, ‘Incontri’ for chamber orchestra by the Italian Luigi 
Nono and extracts from ‘Le Marteau sans maitre’ by Pierre Boulez. 
This last work is also recorded complete on another Vega LP 
(C 35 A 67, 10-inch): scored for contralto, flute, guitar, viola, xylo- 
marimba, vibraphone and percussion, this is certainly an interesting 
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work and contains some fascinating sonorities, even if its nine 
movements make it overlong. 

Musique concrete is now fairly well represented on discs, again 
through the efforts of UNESCO, who have sponsored the issue of 
two Ducretet-Thomson LP records entitled ‘Panorama of Musique 
concréte’. DTL 93090 is somewhat of a hotch-potch, containing a 
number of short pieces by Pierre Schaeffer and Pierre Henry, the 
chief practitioners of this kind of music, as well as one longer work, 
Henry’s ‘‘dramatic cantata” “The Veil of Orpheus’, which contains 
many impressive moments, Of the shorter pieces the most interesting 
are Henry’s ‘Concerto of Ambiguities’ and ‘Music without a Title’. 
The sleeve note describes Schaeffer’s ‘Pathetic Study’ as containing 
‘famous as well as unknown voices mingled with Tibetan chants or 
the motors of canal boats”. Unfortunately the mingling is not very 
imaginatively done. DTL 93121 contains a more homogeneous 
collection of pieces: the first side shows the use of musique concréte 
in jazz and as background music to a film, followed by three essays 
in the application of a serial technique to this medium. The greater 
part of the other side is taken up with Schaeffer and Henry’s 
‘Symphonie pour un homme seul’, a classic piece of musique concréte 
which contains many remarkable and evocative passages. And a 
further point in this connection is, of course, that these discs do 
represent an ideal performance of the works in question, having been 
recorded directly from the original tapes without any possibility of 
error in “‘performance’”’. 

The same is true of electrophonic music, with which I shall end 
this necessarily incomplete survey of “‘vanguard’’ music on records. 
Unlike musique concréte, which is built up from natural and musical 
sounds—however much these may be distorted in the process— 
electrophonic music is made up from the sounds produced by an 
electronic oscillator, thereby further reducing the human element. 
Records of some examples are shortly to be issued by Deutsche 
Grammophon in conjunction with Universal Edition: one disc is to 
contain three works by Herbert Eimert, the originator of this kind of 
music—these are ‘Glockenspiel’, ‘Etiide iiber Tongemische’ and 
‘Fiinf Stiicke’, together with an introduction to the medium spoken 
by Dr. Eimert himself. A second disc is to contain three works by 
Karlheinz Stockhausen, ‘Studie 1 & 2’ and ‘Gesang der Jiinglinge 1’, 
a work by Ernst Krenek, his ‘Pfingstoratorium “Spiritus Intelli- 
gentiae Sanctus”’, and Gottfried Michael Kénig’s ‘Klangfiguren 2’. 
These should certainly be interesting. 
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New Beethoven Letters. Translated and annotated by Donald MacArdle 
& Ludwig Misch. pp. 577. (University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 


1957, $8.50.) 


By a curious paradox the composer whose works are probably most 
frequently performed and offer a perpetual challenge to conductors, 
instrumentalists and students of music, has been far from handsomely 
treated in respect of modern, scholarly editions of his compositions, 
sketch books, conversation books and numerous letters. During his life- 
time Beethoven often expressed his desire for an authentic edition of his 
complete works to be prepared and supervised by himself; and he even 
approached the publishers Breitkopf & Hartel (1810), Simrock (1817 and 
1820), C. F. Peters (1822) and Schott (1825) about this project. But it was 
not carried out. And even to-day, although Bach and Mozart are soon 
to have fine new Gesamtausgaben of their works edited by experts of inter- 
national repute, no scheme is yet afoot for a new complete edition of 
Beethoven’s compositions to replace Breitkopf & Hartel’s 25 volumes 
(1866-68 and 1888), where there are many gaps to be filled. Fortunately 
Nottebohm’s “Thematisches Verzeichnis’ of 1868 has now been superseded 
by the splendidly comprehensive catalogue begun by the late Dr. Georg 
Kinsky and completed by Dr. Hans Halm (Munich, 1954). Furthermore, 
the Beethovenhaus, Bonn, has recently embarked on the magnificent 
undertaking to publish all the sketch books. And there are grounds for 
hope that this scheme will be followed in due course by a complete 
edition of the finished works. 

But of Beethoven’s Konversationshefle, which were his chief means of 
communication with the outer world during the last eight years of his life, 
and of his letters, over 1600 of which have now been recovered, there is a 
sorry tale to tell. Most of the conversation books, of which 138 (about a 
third of the original number) have been preserved, were transcribed and 
used by A. W. Thayer for his great standard biography; and some of 
them have been edited and published by Walther Nohl in one volume 
(Munich, 1922) and George Schiinemann in three volumes (Berlin, 
1941-43). Yet for a complete and properly annotated edition we must 
await the devoted labour of some expert equipped in every respect for 
the task. 

Finally, for Beethoven’s letters, many of which are highly revealing 
and of great importance, we have still to content ourselves with German 
editions that are now out of print and therefore difficult to obtain. These 
are Kalischer’s collection in five volumes, published in 1906-8 (it was 
translated into English by J. S. Shedlock, published ia two volumes in 
1909 and is as yet the only English version which aims at completeness), 
Prelinger’s collection in five volumes, published in 1907-11, and Emerich 
Kastner’s popular edition in one volume (1910), revised and enlarged 
by Julius Kapp (1923). The Kastner-Kapp collection contains about 
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1400 letters, roughly 200 more than are to be found in Kalischer’s edition 
translated by Shedlock. Hence, in view of the large number of Beethoven 
letters which have come to light since 1909, the publication of some of 
them in an English translation provided with elucidatory notes is certainly 
gratifying and to be welcomed. 

The editors of ‘New Beethoven Letters’ have set themselves the task 
of collecting and translating letters and other documents written or drafted 
by the composer which were not available to J. S. Shedlock when he 
published his English translation of Kalischer’s five volumes. They have 
also added some letters which are not complete in Kalischer-Shedlock 
but have since been discovered and for the most part included in the 
latest German edition by Kastner-Kapp (1923). 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading. Firstly, as the editors 
suggest in their foreword (p. ix), the collection might be more accurately 
described as ‘New Beethoven Documents’. For on a liberal computation 
only seventy per cent of the items are letters or fragments or incipits of 
untraced letters. The remainder consists of receipts, contracts, press 
notices and so forth. Secondly, the epithet “new” merely signifies that 
these documents have not yet been made available to those who cannot 
read them in the original German, French and Italian. With a few 
exceptions (notably 43 letters in the late Dr. H. C. Bodmer’s collection, 
which have been published by Dr. Dagmar Weise in a scholarly article 
in the ‘Beethoven-Jahrbuch’ [Bonn, 1954], pp. 9-62), they are all to be 
found in Kastner-Kapp’s popular edition. 

The book is attractively produced and the print is excellent. The 
items are chronologically arranged, the reader can easily find his way 
about the volume with the help of the lists provided, and there is a 
useful index of incipits quoted in the original German, French or Italian. 
All the documents are fully annotated, particularly in respect of the 
musical compositions, although little use appears to have been made of 
the Kinsky-Halm catalogue. On the biographical side, however, the 
notes supply practically no details. Possibly most readers interested in 
Beethoven’s life and works would know all about the Breuning family, 
Treitschke and Schindler; but surely some information should have been 
offered about J. B. Bach (the lawyer), J. K. Bernard (the writer), 
Griesinger, Soliva and Stockhausen, to name but a few of the many 
recipients. 

Owing to the method of presentation it is difficult to decide how to 
deal with this collection of Beethoven documents. If it is intended for the 
general and more or less uninitiated reader, then such a mass of disjecta 
membra should have had a connecting narrative (with ample biographical 
information) linking them together. If it is intended for the serious 
student of Beethoven’s life and works, then a totally different procedure 
should have been adopted, and certainly the originals, especially of the 
letters, should have been traced and transcribed with scrupulous care 
before they were translated. This, as the editors admit in their foreword 
(p. ix), has not been done. Yet the present repositories, public and 
as we of nearly all these letters, either holograph or merely signed by 

ethoven, are now known and accessible. Moreover, what is really 
Surprising, the editors have not included some letters which are in public 
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institutions and private ownership in the U.S.A. For instance, the Library 


of 
31 


Congress has a short letter from Beethoven to his nephew, dated 
August (1825), which is not quoted, and the complete holograph of 


Letter 92, which contains some interesting comments by Beethoven on 
his Mass in C (Op. 86). 


The editors’ failure to consult the autographs, i.e. to use the unassail- 


able evidence of the original documents, has led to many erroneous 
readings and omissions. A few examples will suffice: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


for 


(1) 


(2 


~— 


(3) 


Letter 65, 1.1. ““Czerny” is wrong. In the autograph the word is 
Traeg, the Viennese publisher, who was Breitkopf & Hartel’s business 
agent in Vienna. 

Letter 120 is not a separate letter. In the autograph it is marked 
N.B., and should therefore be attached either to Beethoven’s letter 
to Varena of 8 April 1813 or to a later one. 

Letter 143. The autograph has a reminder on the verso in another 
hand that the performance is to be on Friday, 2 December. 

Letter 257 is not a separate letter. In the autograph there is no 
“WwW” but a N.B. It should be attached to some other letter to 
J. K. Bernard. Hence n.4 is nonsense. 

Letter 301. The “whimsical salutation” is not as quoted and explained 
in n. 2, which is nonsense. The autograph has “Mein lieber alt[er] 
Papa”. This letter was addressed to the father of Peter Josef Simrock 
who visited Beethoven in 1816. 

Letter 305, p. 359, |. 7, is not a “slip of Beethoven’s pen”, as is sug- 
gested in n. 3. In the autograph the name is quite clearly Hr. v. 
Brentano. 

Letter 352, p. 406, lines 2 and 3. In the autograph this passage is not 
“with choruses and many duets” but “with choruses, arias and a 
duet”. Incidentally there is only one duet in Op. 113. 

Letter 366. On pp. 422-23 mention is made of “unreadable words”. 
The autograph of this letter is still in the Stockhausen family, who 
kindly allowed the present reviewer to transcribe it. The “unreadable 
words” are (p. 422, l. 11 from below) “selbst” (myself) and (p. 423, 
l. 1) “eine Spur davon” (a trace of it). 
Again, the editors’ neglect to consult the original manuscript accounts 
many inaccurate translations, such as the following: 

Letter 187. According to the autograph the first sentence should run: 
“You have sent me several times a most friendly invitation to offer 
you once again some of my compositions.” The editors, using the 
incorrect version given in Gerd Rosen’s catalogue No. XV (April 
1951), Lot 908, have translated this sentence as follows: ““You have 
repeatedly had me seriously urged to submit once again a few little 
compositions.” 

Letter 272, p. 295, |. 10. The sentence “This, I fancy, you could still 
contrast with that” should read “To this point, I consider, you 
might give even greater prominence.” 

Letter 301, p. 353, 1.1. “My most gracious Master Cardinal is also 
here. Things are a little silly.” The second sentence, which refers to 
the amount of time Beethoven had to devote to his pupil, the Archduke 
Rudolph, should be rendered: ““Things are rather hectic.” 
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The translators seem to have little ear for English, and the general 
reader experiences a slight shock on coming across such sentences as 
the following: 
(1) Letter 246, p. 255, 1. 9. ““My metronome is broken, through which 

not yet the tempos”. The holograph of this letter is in the Fitzwilliam 

Museum, Cambridge. 

The corrections to Op. 106 in Beethoven’s hand precede the text of the 

letter. Hence the comment on p. 256 (above the annotations) is wrong. 

(2) Letter 270, p. 291, 1. 13. “There is still to be considered that the 
apartment is to be painted.” 

(3) Letter 301, p. 353, |. 4. “Some subsequent works should already have 
appeared in my neighbourhood, but this was prevented by circum- 
stances as sometimes happen with such things.” 

(4) Letter 348, p. 400, lines 4-8. “Therefore let us praise the necessity 
which bids us bring ourselves very close to those persons regarding 
whom we know that we are most welcome when they are able to 

ractise noble human virtues.” 

on the whole, a close examination of this book, which shows so 
little concern for truth and accuracy, cannot but raise grave doubts about 
its value as a scholarly contribution to our knowledge of Beethoven. 

E. A. 


Ralph Vaughan Williams: a Discovery of his Music. By Simona Pakenham. 
pp. 205. (Macmillan, London, 1957, 18s.) 


This is the account of an enthusiasm. It is recommended to those 
who are not averse from being confided in, being made the recipient of 
other people’s emotional reactions, being burdened with “meanings” 
experienced by others. Miss Pakenham came to the music of Vaughan 
Williams one morning in 1942 while she was doing some ironing and 
“listening’’ (she would be the first to agree, now, to those quotation 
marks) to the radio. The fourth Symphony was being churned out and 
it shook her. So the thing began. She soon wanted to treat the Symphony 
fairly, to take it in small doses with the idea of getting to know what was 
under its surface. So she took a movement each morning, cleaning shoes 
this time. “By the fourth day . . . the shoes were hurled across the room 
and I was dancing”. So it continued, the first love succeeded by the 
second and all the rest until the time came when she was able to say that 
her chosen composer “has written only too little music that I do not 
adore’’. That is apropos one of the rare pieces she does not yet cotton on 
to; it happens to be the Vanity Fair episode in the opera. She is, in fact, 
fair; there are these few works she cannot take. 

Where she is lacking in candour is with herself. She considers herself 
to be an ordinary listener and no highbrow. Why bother? An unrepentant 
highbrow can assure her that she shapes very well and really is more than 
a little of one. A step more and she will qualify and, be it suggested, write 
more valuable criticism still. She has, too, a bee about critics, talking 
about them as though she were a denizen of some other and finer country. 
Why trouble? The mere fact that she has written this study of Vaughan 
Williams’s music with copious analytical notes marks her, once and for all, 
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as a critic. She may not escape the stigma. Again she has a gird against the 
writers of programme notes (for that is presumably what she means by 
analysts) and she goes so far as to tell us that Vaughan Williams, too, dis- 
likes the breed. I can assure her that he makes an exception or two; so 
should she, since she is one of them. Her analytical notes on the music 
take up the greater part of her book. 

In reality this is a book about Miss Pakenham, and its chief value lies 
there. But she must go farther and tell us more. For this is the kind of 
volume that will be taken down from some dusty library shelf a century 
hence by some eager student who will say “Ah, the reactions of a con- 
temporary to the music of Vaughan Williams. Now, who was she and 
what was her background?” And as things are he will be disappointed. 
Naturally he will want to know, so as to be able to make his way through 
the psychological thicket. Miss Pakenham must tell us more when the 
second edition comes along, and come it will, for this book will sell well, 
certainly in the United States. What we must know is her age when she 
came on the F minor. We gather she is married; the preface tells us that, 
and on p. 56 there appears “my infant son”, aged three, who heard the 
scherzo of the London “and instantly declared it to be full of trains. I am 
comforted to find that Hubert Foss heard trains in it too . . .” And there 
is her school where she sang a hymn by Vaughan Williams. For the sake 
of our imagined research student, name and address, please. In fact, 
what is wanted is more about the authoress, even if that may mean less 
about Vaughan Williams. S. G. 


Editions and Musicians: a Survey of the Duties of Practical Musicians and 
Editors towards the Classics. By Walter Emery. pp. 54. (Novello, 
London, 1957, 5s-) 


This is the sort of book which makes musicology a pleasure. It was 
obviously good fun to write, and it is certainly enjoyable to read; it goes 
at its subject with the zest of a detective thriller and the punch of a 
prosecuting counsel’s speech to the jury. I have no doubt he will get 
his verdict. 

The defendants in the case are sundry editors of “‘classical” and “pre- 
classical” music-—especially the latter. The charge is that they did wilfully 
(in some instances merely ignorantly) pervert the ascertainable intentions 
of the composers. In the dock are Fuller-Maitland, Tovey and others; 
but the point about this case is that it is a test case, and that if these are 
found guilty, as on the evidence they must be, then many others, indeed 
the great majority, are guilty too. It is not that their general merits and 
services to music are denied; it is that the necessary principles for satis- 
factory musical editing have never been properly understood. Mr. Emery 
has described them for us here with considerable pungency. His style is 
clear; his touch his light; but let no one be misled as to the weight of his 
argument or of the scholarship and experience supporting it. 

Since the book is a small one, Mr. Emery has fallen back wisely on the 
“test-case” method. His example is Bach, a composer of whom he has a 
special knowledge second to none. As he tracks down the sometimes quite 
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hair-raising errors current in the most reputable modern editions, through 
the elusive tangle of early editions, manuscript copies and autographs, 
until presently he uncovers the original slip of copying or misinter- 
pretation, we are left to wonder why it was that Bach had to wait two 
centuries for this sort of treatment. The answer is not simple, but it has 
to do with the change in the climate of opinion towards early music by 
which we have come to respect it for what it is. 

The moral of this book in general is that editors, performers and all 
concerned with the presentation of past music have in their various 
interrelated capacities a double duty; and above all that they have this 
double duty with regard to music of Bach’s day and before, when com- 
posers deliberately left to tacit conventions and the trained imaginations 
of their performers so much that we nowadays at least try to make tolerably 
explicit in the notation (we do not succeed as much as we think we do). 

The first part of this duty is to get as near to what the composer 
wrote as we can by the highly intelligent and conscientious procedures 
outlined with new clarity and thoroughness by Mr. Emery in this book, 
which is as illuminating in this respect as it is compact. 

The second part is to get as near as we can to what he meant, and that 
is not the same thing by any means, It is not merely that we have to find 
out the tacit conventions (not entirely tacit, of course, or we should have 
no chance now of finding them out). As Emery says, the editor ought to 
feel bound to take a hand here by showing something like the intended 
effect alongside of the written one. But more than this, we have to grasp 
that there is no one right version of what the composer meant. He meant 
us, as performers, to use our trained imaginations. 

An editor can and should, of course, help us here in many ways to 
which Emery gives consideration. The editor must be a scholar, or rather 
a scholar-musician, for heaven help us where his scholarship outweighs 
his musicianship. The performer need not, and usually will not be—and 
it must be remembered that amateurish scraps of scholarship can lead to 
very unmusical misconceptions in this field. Mr. Emery would like him 
to treat the editorial suggestions for interpreting the written text merely 
as illustrative examples to be freely departed from in true eighteenth- 
century fashion; but here I think he underestimates the problem. 

The problem is that in the nature of things the ordinary performer can 
only build up that broad grasp of eighteenth-century musical idioms and 
interpretative conventions which will enable him to use his imagination 
within the style by hearing it done first by other people. But although 
there are still very few other ‘people that he can hear doing it, this 
problem can be overcome as good examples multiply. In the meantime 
there can, I think, be no doubt that in addition to the editor we need a 
new kind of intermediary. This is the specialized director of “early” 
musical performances. His duties begin where the editor leaves off. If 
the editor is bad, the director will have more to do than if he is good; if 
there is no edition or only such a bad one as to be more trouble than it is 
worth, he will have to be his own editor. In any case, he must know the 
scholarly evidence but also have it in him to respond to the musical 
intention at the back of it. He must be as much the scholar-musician as 
must the editor—Emery’s kind of editor. R. D. 
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The Essence of Music and Other Papers. By Ferruccio Busoni. Translated from 
the nyaieee, by Rosamond Ley. pp. 204. (Rockliff, London, 1957, 
2Is. 


Busoni the pianist was certainly a great man; Busoni the composer a 
more disputable phenomenon. His works are certainly underrated; 
their weakness, I think, is style, but for invention and imagination they 
do not want. The same might be said of Busoni the writer, as observed 
in this anthology. It is something of a gallimaufry, containing many 
thoughts, profoundly interesting, yet no sooner cast into the air than 
vanished. Busoni’s taste and his fondness for clouds of verbiage may be 
considered fallible, and whole paragraphs of this volume are rendered 
either eccentric or obtuse thereby. But he thought profoundly about the 
art, and from page to page great blinding flashes of sheerly inspirational 
understanding start from his mind. 

The meat of the book is contained in two essays on “The Oneness of 
Music and the Possibilities of the Opera’ and ‘The Essence of Music’. 
They are tough going, and must have given the translator many a 
mauvais quart d’heure in the Englishing. Busoni’s contention was that music 
is a Thing which composers must always strive to catch and hold up for 
the world’s attention. 


Let no one envy the genius, for it is to him that the most difficult and res ible 
part of the task falls, with no possibility of the distance which separates us the 
essence of music ever being lessened by him. 

It is not through inventing new resources or through individual cleverness that 
the distance will gradually be reduced, but through an unremitting effort to 
accumulate all previous achievements and those yet to be achieved. 


There is something Mahlerian in this concept of the composer’s aim. 
Style and taste are left out of account; but then, if you regard music as 
an indivisible totality, they can hardly be assumed to exist. The basis of 
Busoni’s theory was the old, now demoded doctrine of musical evolution. 
He states the historical point of view when he declares: 

The newcomers deceive themselves, too, in thinking they can break, or have 
broken, with all their predecessors. This is not the case, in spite of their unshakable 


conviction, for every child has a mother to whom it is still attached by the navel 
even after birth. 


But he thinks unhistorically when he announces categorically that 
“the old does not yield to the new but to the better”. 

The strokes of imagination are partly prophetic, partly self-revelatory, 
very rarely consisting of eternal, abstract truth. There is real prophecy, as 
well as something which we of 1957 might think fundamentally valid, in 
this observation: 

The artist, if the control over his medium at certain moments is not to be lost, 
must not be moved when he wishes to move others, and in the same way the 
onlooker, if the artistic enjoyment is not to be debased to human participation, must 
never consider it as reality. The performer ‘“‘acts”, he does not experience. The 
onlooker, being incredulous, is thereby unimpeded in mental reception and keen 
enjoyment. 


This was written in 1913 and enshrines what I understand as Brecht’s 
ideal of Verfremdungseffekt. 
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The writings on Beethoven and Liszt, as most naturally on Busoni’s 
own music, are chiefly interesting for what they tell us about Busoni’s 
own view of music, although the critical study of Liszt’s piano works is as 
factual as Busoni could make it. Self-revelatory too is the plan for a 
dramatic performance of the St. Matthew Passion—but Busoni’s approach 
to Bach is not that of to-day. The essay on Mozart is the centrepiece, 
effectively, of Miss Ley’s collection, and it tells us much about Mozart 
pure and simple; the material on German translations of ‘Don Giovanni’ 
will be of limited appeal to English readers, but the details of Gugler’s 
edition and the almost tentative aphorisms bear serious consideration— 
as do the extremely sensible Rules for practising the piano. Pianists will 
want to hang them on the walls of their music room: 


Study everything as if there were nothing more difficult. . . . Never leave a 
passage which has been unsuccessful without repeating it; if you cannot do it 
immediately because of the presence of others, then do it subsequently. . . . Bach 
is the foundation of piano playing, Liszt the summit. The two make Beethoven 


possible. 


But every variety of musician should browse gently through these 
writings. Even those who shy from such statements as “Anyone who will 
master the language of art must have nurtured his life through the soul” — 
even these will find plenty to nurture the mind. 

W. S. M. 


Emotion and Meaning in Music. By Leonard B. Meyer. pp. 307. (University 
of Chicago Press; Cambridge University Press, 1957, 43s. 6d.) 


The high hopes aroused by the title are soon abated. It is a difficult 
territory, this border country between philosophy, psychology and music, 
and a writer may be forgiven for some angularities of literary style; but 
in the light of the incisive and even elegant prose written by A. J. Ayer 
and Suzanne Langer onsuch intractable material as theory of knowledge 
and semantics the hideousness of Mr. Meyer’s writing is unpardonable. 
What possible illumination can such a sentence as this cast upon anything 
in this wide world: “Consequently a sound term which was once a definite 
deviant may become more or less normative within the style and thus lose 
its potential for expression”, which may be roughly translated to mean 
that a chord like a diminished seventh after a century of hard use may 
lose something of its pungency? 

Mr. Meyer’s subject is more cultivated in America than here, and our 
neglect of it is to be regretted, since it is a legitimate branch of musicology. 
Mr. Meyer is widely read in the specialist literature of modern esthetics 
and ethnomusicology, but his psychology does not give a satisfactory 
account of the origins of the various expectations, which, according to his 
hypothesis, give rise to emotion by being disappointed or falsified. This is 
an inadequate psychological theory on which to erect so large a structure 
of the semantics of music. It is still further impoverished by the deliberate 
exclusion of vocal music from consideration. He bases his enquiry on the 
view that knowing and feeling, so far from being distinguishable, are 
“different manifestations of a single psychological process”, and that in 
consequence it is only knowledge of the “stimulus situation” that differ- 
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entiates emotional states, such as love and fear, from one another. Emotion 
is thus no more than the disturbance caused by disappointed expectation, 
and the main body of the book is taken up with an attempt to apply this 
principle to melody, harmony and rhythm in compostion. Such a view is 
quite inadequate to account for the variety, subtlety and power of 
emotional expression possessed by music. It presupposes conventions, of 
the origin of which no account is given. The general argument is however 
strengthened by the author’s invocation of primitive, oriental and folk 
music, as well as jazz, to act as checks on meanings that are relevant, as 
he insists, only within the style of modern western harmonic music. 
Semantics is very much in the air, and work is certainly needed on its 
relations with music. Mr. Meyer swamps too many of his penetrating 
observations with much else that is either platitudinous or densely obscure. 
F, H. 


Woodwind Instruments and their History. By Anthony Baines. pp. 382. 
(Faber & Faber, London, 1957, 42s.) 


Books about music all too rarely display any literary flair on the part 
of their authors. When they do, like Forsyth’s ‘Orchestration’ (“a much- 
loved book’’ wrote the former owner of my copy on the fly-leaf) they 
become the classics of their literature and are read and re-read for the 
familiar pleasure of a well-turned phrase, until they fall to bits. Mr. Baines 
is a worthy successor to Forsyth in our affections. Here is a book that will 
be enjoyed by all, for two good reasons: a style free of cliché and pon- 
derosity yet full of imaginative allusiveness, and a complete mastery of 
subject-matter. One feels that the author is on top of his job. 

The book is in two parts, modern and historical, of exactly equal 
length. The modern part is intended to be useful to all who are practically 
concerned with playing the woodwind, and therefore contains full 
technical descriptions of the various mechanisms and fingerings, the 
formation of the correct embouchure for each instrument and methods of 
tonguing. Beside these, there are details of reed-making processes and a 
full and frank discussion of the merits and shortcomings of various schools 
of playing, and of the main national streams of thought regarding design 
and tone for each of the four principal types: the flute, oboe, clarinet 
and bassoon. 

Needless to say, all other woodwind types of modern times come under 
the same detailed review. It will be news to many readers, for instance, 
that in one corner of Europe the true sixteenth-century shawm has 
survived in full modern dress, with Boehm keywork and all the trappings 
of sophistication. The approach throughout is practical and “from the 
inside”—the point of view of the player. Nor is this practical, down-to- 
earth attitude in any way lacking in the second, historical section. 
Nobody before Mr. Baines has quite come to grips with the problem of 
assimilating ethnographic and folk instruments with their streamlined 
descendants in the modern orchestra. This is the first realistic treatment 
of the subject anywhere, and it is a rare tribute to the author that the 
reader remains so completely unaware of the profound scholarship 
underlying his exegesis. No review can do justice to the sheer exuberance 
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of thought-provoking ideas here put forward. Suffice it to say that they 
will jolt many ossified beliefs into a new pattern. 

Mr. Baines’s final conclusions are that “. . . instrument design is 
now drifting towards a world-standard. . . . In the long run this would 
be a pity, because none of the four [i.e. metal Boehm flute, Conservatoire- 
system oboe, Boehm clarinet and Heckel bassoon] are perfect, and the 
co-existence of other models . . . keeps criticism alive”’. 

Lastly, the fogeys among us will relish Mr. Baines’s tribute to “a very 
great period of English wind playing”, between the wars and before 
recording engineers, God bless ’em, really got into their stride. Some of us 
begin to wonder whether the present era of schooltiemanship, Hi-Fi and 
nice feeling is really a worthy substitute for the animal vitality of yesteryear. 
To understand what I mean, listen to the rubato interplay in the slow 
section of Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ (after M in the score) as played by “‘a 
symphony orchestra” on an early electrical recording (H.M.V. D1309/10) 
under Coates. No doubt it could happen to-day. But does it? 

E. H. 


The World’s Encyclopedia of Recorded Music. Third Supplement, 1953-1955. 
By F. F. Clough and G. J. Cuming. pp. xxvi+564. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson, London; Decca Record Company, 1957, £8 8s.) 


This Encyclopedia—in this age of UNO and UNESCO and SHAPE, 
now known to all who have any dealings at all with gramophone records 
simply as WERM—appeared in 1952, at a cost of five guineas. It listed 
in detail all gramophone records of serious (occidental) music that had 
been published between 1925 and April 1950, with those dating from 
before 1936 being given rather more summary treatment, as being already 
catalogued in R. D. Darrell’s ‘Encyclopedia of Recorded Music’ (New 
York, 1936). The starting-date was not arbitrary: the history of recorded 
music falls tidily into quarter-century periods. Messrs. Clough and Cuming 
brought out two Supplements to WERM, the first (April 1950-May/June 
1951), bound in with the parent volume, the second (May 1951-December 
1952) published in 1953. The flood, it seems, has reached its height and is 
now beginning to subside. This present third Supplement to WERM covers 
the period that, as its authors say in a Foreword, “may be fairly described 
as that of the greatest and most valuable expansion of the recorded 
repertory ever known”, January 1953-December 1955 with, in addition, 
all English and several other important new issues down to March 1956. 

It is plain to any observer of the musical scene that public taste, and 
therefore musical history, has been affected by the arrival of LP—even 
more perhaps than by broadcasting. Discs are expensive to buy, but 
public libraries have record shelves (it is a pity that English cannot yield 
a formation analogous to the French discothéque) from which a public 
much larger than the concert-going one borrows the music of Albinoni, 
Clementi and Bruckner. Vivaldi’s concertos, once heard as an occasional 
entrée to a symphonic concert (but then nearly always the well-known one 
in D minor, in nineteenth-century dress), are now a household sound. 
Scarlatti on the harpsichord and Bach on the baroque organ are available 
to all. Wagner’s operas can be studied by remote people for whom a visit 
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to Covent Garden, let alone Bayreuth, may be impossible. People no 
longer accept their mentors’ word for it that the lesser-known operas of 
Rossini, Bellini or Donizetti are necessarily poor stuff: they have heard 
the music, and know otherwise. Bizet’s music for ‘L’Arlésienne’ and 
Lully’s for ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ can be heard in the context of 
those plays. The musicologist without a gramophone must travel to 
Munich and piece together manuscript parts if he wishes to learn some- 
thing of Leopold Mozart’s (?) ‘Sinfonia Berchtoldgadensis’, three move- 
ments of which yielded ‘“‘Haydn’s” ‘Toy Symphony’—unless he was 
lucky enough to catch the B.B.C. broadcast; but the keen record collector 
will be able to whistle the tunes to him. Nor is contemporary music 
neglected: Webern’s works, which can baffle the mind’s ear of the most 
brilliant score-reader, are now recorded. A few thousands have listened 
to, say, the symphonies of Peter Fricker or of Robert Simpson “‘live”’; 
many more know them from record. 

To some extent this sort of thing was true before (the famous example 
is the knowledge of Sibelius’s music spread by gramophone recordings) ; 
but to a much lesser extent, since now the sound is better, the cost relatively 
low and the repertory enormous. It remains for someone to make a serious 
study of the effect LP has had on performing standards and practice, on 
public taste and on revision of previously accepted judgments. Mean- 
while Messrs. Clough and Cuming are our factual chroniclers of what 
has appeared. Their third volume amply maintains WERM’S reputation 
for care, clarity, assiduity and scrupulous attention to detail. They beg 
their readers to send them corrections, and in this Supplement print 
addenda and corrigenda for the earlier books. They note which cadenzas 
are used in concerto recordings, which variations are omitted in the 
various versions of Brahms’s Paganini Variations or Schumann’s ‘Etudes 
symphoniques’. A footnote records that a disc of Chopin waltzes purport- 
ing to be transcribed from a pianola-roll made by Godowsky was perhaps 
played in fact by Mr. Jacques Abram. They have made a very thorough 
job of Pergolesi attributions. Deutsch numbers for Schubert, Wotquenne 
for C. P. E. Bach, both Longo and Kirkpatrick for D. Scarlatti, are 
supplied as before, and now too Kinsky’s WoO (Werke ohne Opuszahl) 
numbers, as well as Grove’s, for Beethoven. A team of musicologists, 
discophiles and enthusiasts from all over the world has been enlisted to 
collect the evidence. 

The browser too is rewarded with curious bits of information: that 
the ‘Satyr-Play Music for Dance Theatre’ by Harry Partch (born 1901) 
is in a 43-note system and scored for “Kithara, Surrogate Kithara, 
3 Harmonic Canons, Chromelodeon, Diamond Marimba, Bass Marimba, 
Cloud Chamber Bowls, Eroica and Woodblock, Adapted Viola and 
Adapted Guitars”; that Alistair Cooke has recorded the madrigal from 
‘The Mikado’, “Brightly dawns our wedding day”’, singing all four parts 
himself; that in another complete set of “The Mikado’ the orchestra was 
recorded in Germany but the voices in America. 

And on page 272 the authors have blandly presented in small type, 
with the H symbol, a most explosive piece of record news: that Jean de 
Reszke’s recording of the Priére from ‘Le Cid’ has been reissued in Brazil. 
Now this record has hitherto existed only as a listing in the Fonotipia 
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catalogue; no copy has ever been traced, while the only other record of 
Jean’s voice—apart from some indistinct snatches recorded by Lionel 
Mapleson in the flies of the Metropolitan— survives in a unique copy in 
the vaults of a Paris bank. Some have seen it, but no living soul (except 
presumably its owner, M. Michel de Bry) has ever heard it. (The content, 

rather appropriately, is the Tomb Scene from ‘Roméo et Juliette’). 

So if the Sociedade Brasileira de Discos Historicos J. Léon has really 
turned up the Jean de Reszke ‘Cid’ excerpt, ‘WERM Supp. III’ has 
probably already sent discomaniacs flying out to Rio. A. P. 


The Background of Passion Music: 7. S. Bach and his Predecessors. By Basil 
Smallman. pp. 125. (S.C.M. Press, London, 1957, 8s. 6d.) 


The author of this study asserts with modesty that it is a book for the 
general reader. This is true in that it is written in a style which the general 
reader can immediately digest, but it dwells by no means on the periphery 
of the subject. It is in fact one of those comparatively rare books in these 
days of specialization which is both scholarly and readable. 

Mr. Smallman builds his discussion around the two great central 
pillars of Passion music—Bach’s St. John and St. Matthew Passions, and 
from these pillars the rest of the vast building grows in the most logical 
fashion, not as imperfection leading to perfection, but as artistic units 
in their own sphere combining to form a perfect whole. After a clear and 
concise description of the history of early Passion music the author makes 
a point of the important fact that the Germans discarded the Latin text 
for the vernacular and stresses the impact which this had on the less 
erudite members of the congregation. From this and from the basic 
principles of the nuove musiche the German dramatic Passion was born, 
and we are given a list of nineteen of these from Selle’s St. John to 
Kuhnau’s St. Mark. Each formal component of the later Passions is then 
discussed in separate chapters, and even here, where the question of 
detail arises, the author never loses sight of the general reader, nor is this 
achieved at the expense of scholarship. Here the part played by the 
chorale is traced through the history of the Passion until finally, in the 
hands of Bach, it reaches its artistic goal; the transference of the aria from 
the Hamburg opera-house to the sacred art-forms is clearly and con- 
vincingly described, and finally the author presents the fascinating story 
of the dramatic function of the different instruments of the Passion 
orchestras. 

The importance of the Passion both liturgically and musically makes 
this book particularly valuable, and Mr. Smallman has presented the 
case in a most lucid and scholarly manner. B. W.G.R. 


Music in Primitive Culture. By Bruno Nettl. pp. 184 + 17 of musical 
examples. (Harvard University Press: Oxford University Press, 
1956, 40s.) 

Ethno-musicology, the comparative study of music in its racial 
context, is relatively new to this country. Of its three main fields—folk 
music, oriental music and primitive music—the first has received most 
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attention here. But despite the considerable collections of indigenous 
materials, relatively little study has yet been done along comparative lines. 
As regards oriental and primitive music we have been less fortunately 
placed. We have no materials to compare with those found in the gramo- 
phone archive collections in America or in Paris, Vienna, Stockholm and 
other European cities. True, the Asian Music Circle was founded in 
London three year: ago and the University of London has shown foresight 
in inviting it to arrange some courses of extension lectures on various 
systems of oriental music during 1956-57; but no British University has 
as yet even a course in general musicology, let alone regular facilities for 
ethnic musical studies. European countries have been geographically less 
well placed for these studies, and the first or German school of com- 
parative musicologists (as followers of this discipline used to be called) 
tended to work at home and from the side of psychology and acoustics. 
By contrast, America preserves a number of primitive cultures of her own, 
and the bias of the American school of ethno-musicologists is that of 
anthropologists and practical musicians. The British physicist A. J. Ellis 
(6. 1814), is sometimes called “the father of ethno-musicology”’. England’s 
relative disregard of this study is not so easily to be explained when we 
consider, for instance, British achievements in field archeology abroad. 
Since the publication in English of Jaap Kunst’s ‘Ethno-Musicology’ 
(The Hague, 1955) students have available in English an invaluable 
introduction to the whole subject. 

Dr. Nettl limits his book to primitive music—the music of pre-literate 
peoples or peoples who were until recently illiterate. It is especially to be 
welcomed as the first modern general work on this subject. After an 
Introduction on “The Role of Music in Primitive Culture’ we are afforded 
a chapter on “The Development and Disciplines of Ethno-Musicology’. 
Four chapters are devoted to technical aspects: ‘Scale and Melody’, 
‘Rhythm and Form’, ‘Polyphony’ and ‘Musical Instruments’. Then 
follow two chapters on regions which have formed the author’s special 
interests: ‘American Primitive Music North of Mexico’ and ‘African and 
New World Negro Music’. A final chapter seeks to place ‘Primitive 
Music in Perspective’ and helps the reader to see the music of Europe on a 
quite different scale. This is followed by a useful bibliography of nearly 
200 items and an appendix of 60 musical examples (without words), many 
of which are newly transcribed. 

The book does not set out to be comprehensive, but nonetheless selects 
from a very wide field. It digests known facts, avoids extravagant specula- 
tion and summarizes conclusions. Clear thinking and a readable style make 
for enjoyable reading. It has something each for “students, scholars and 
laymen”’, and is certainly indispensable to the student. It reveals just how 
much field work there is yet to be done. There is as yet, for instance, little 
material on the Dravidian tribes of South India and the Palzo-Siberian 
tribes of East Asia, while of some 1,000 tribes north of Mexico the music 
of over goo has not been investigated at all. 

The book is well produced (without pictorial illustrations), The 
following few errors may be noted for any subsequent edition: 


p. 46, line 9 from bottom: for ooo read 184 
p. 56, last line : for 173 read 73 
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music ex. 7 : the scale referred to in the title is 
omitted 
music ex. 46 : final note of upper part omitted. 


P.C.-H. 


Edward 7. Dent: a Bibliography. By Lawrence Haward. pp. 37. (Cambridge 
University Press, privately printed for King’s College, 1956.) 


This publication, intended as a tribute to Professor Dent on his 
eightieth birthday (16 July 1956) is not for sale, but some copies were 
made available for distribution among libraries, obtainable on application 
to the Rowe Music Librarian, King’s College, Cambridge. Its contents 
are far more weighty than the pamphlet size seems to indicate at first 
sight, although the pages are large. Dent has had a long life, filled not 
only with musical learning, but also with the keenest musical enjoyment, 
and anyone who glances through Mr. Haward’s exemplary bibliography 
cannot fail to see that this enjoyment was continually and assiduously 
expressed in writing, though it can tell us nothing about a witty and 
urbane stylistness very rare in musical scholarship. Dent’s productivity, 
indeed, is amazing, and it has not ceased yet. 

The catalogue comprises 348 works and includes such large-scale 
productions as 25 books and pamphlets, 40 translations of operas and 
18 of other texts. These take up Sections I-III of the Bibliography and are 
followed by IV: Contributions to composite books; V: Prefaces, Intro- 
ductions and Revisions of Works by other Authors; VI: Articles in 
Dictionaries ; VII-XII: Articles in various publications ; XIII: Programme 
Notes; XIV: Original Compositions (surprisingly numerous but largely 
unpublished) ; XV: Editions of Works by other Composers (38). All this 
represents a life well spent in the service of music, even if we forgot 
Dent’s teaching at Cambridge and the international influence he exerted 
as President of the I.S.C.M. for its first sixteen years. 

E. B. 


Twang with Our Music. By Basil Maine. pp. 156. (Epworth Press, London, 
1957» 158.) 


In an appreciative introduction Sir Compton Mackenzie writes of 
“this modest, graceful and perspicacious book”’. One cannot cavil at the 
second and third adjectives, but now and again Mr. Maine intrudes 
himself to such a degree that the first epithet becomes quite untrue. In 
‘Some Busoni Recollections’, for example, he quite needlessly includes a 
not very piquant anecdote of how he lost himself in Dresden after the first 
performance of ‘Doktor Faust’. On the other hand, the essay does give 
an admirable portrait of Busoni, both as pianist and composer. 

Most collections of essays are far too miscellaneous in subject-matter 
to take on the character of a unified book. Mr. Maine has been able to 
avoid this difficulty by framing the shorter articles between two longer 
ones: a “Reconnoitre: Music Regained’ and a ‘Recessional: Thirty 
Years’. The Proustian echo of the former and the ecclesiastical and 
Kiplingesque flavour of the latter rather emphasize a pretentiousness of 
style that often mars Mr. Maine’s writing. He practised daily musical 
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criticism in the spacious days of ‘The Morning Post’ and ‘The Daily 
Telegraph’. Had he been on a London daily during the austere post-war 
period, his style would have become leaner and probably all the more 
effective. 

‘Our Indispensable Eighteenth Century’ is a timely reminder that 
that musical period in England was not altogether barren. Mr. Maine 
writes of Arne’s Shakespearean settings that “they contrive to keep the 
sentiment of the words at a courteous distance’’. This cannot be endorsed 
by any one who saw the Old Vic’s production of ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ 
at the New Theatre. His setting of ““When daisies pied and violets blue” 
then provided a perfect final curtain. 

The book contains some letters written by Elgar to Mr. Maine while 
he was writing his familiar biography. There are also two letters from 
Bernard Shaw, one in facsimile. Shaw spoke up for the “end of “The 
Apostles’ and thought it came off magnificently. There is nothing like it 
in ‘Gerontius’.” This is truer than most people imagine. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that entitled “The Pleasures of 
Innocence’. When Mr. Maine edited the ‘Journal of the British Music 
Society’ he invited several writers, musically untrained, to set down their 
reactions to music. Here he quotes from the contributions of Charles 
Morgan (most typical), Laurence Binyon, Roger Fry and Raymond 
Mortimer. Mr. Binyon discusses the question why poets often do not 
appreciate music. “It certainly seems that the rhythm of language and 
the rhythm of pure sound are not apprehended by the same faculty.” 

“Twang with our music” is an adaptation of some lines from Nicholas 
Udall’s ‘Ralph Roister Doister’. It does not make a very apt title. Readers 
of ‘Music & Letters’ probably associate “twang” with something that is 
scarcely ‘“‘music”’. S. B. 


Method in Orchestration. By lan Parrott (‘Student’s Music Library’ series.) 
pp. 85. (Dennis Dobson, London, 1957, 7s. 6d.) 


This little book is addressed, like others in this series, to “‘students” 
in the widest sense: to professionals and amateurs, to seekers after G.C.E. 
or Mus.B. and particularly to those who are trying to make local deserts 
blossom. For them Professor Parrott shows an obvious sympathy in his 
perceptive advice, never starry-eyed, on how to make the best of things— 
which after all is the function of every musician. 

The book lacks the length and system to be a vade-mecum, but its great 
value lies in its insistence on the indivisibility of harmony, counterpoint 
and colour. Indeed the author shies so far away from pigeon-holes that 
some paragraphs read as if they had been mentally introduced by “and 
that reminds me”. The ideas tumble over each other, dashingly (even 
slangily) expressed, and such items as the compasses of instruments tend 
to be scattered through the book, sometimes coming later than exercises 
which require knowledge of them. But these exercises are first-rate, 
especially those involving transcription to and from keyboard figuration. 
Many are at once easy and unconventional, prodding the student with a 
sudden question that only aural experience, not a correspondence course, 
can answer. 
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A number of mistakes have crept into the text. Beethoven’s Seventh, 
not Eighth, has the slow movement which ends with a six-four, and it was 
surely a string quintet rather than a quartet which was the original 
medium of Brahms’s Op. 34? I. K. 


Chamber Music. Edited by Alec Robertson. (Pelican Books A372.) pp. 427. 
(Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, 1957, 5s.) 


This is a companion to two earlier Pelicans edited by Ralph Hill. To 
attempt a popular guide to the whole of chamber music in a single pocket 
volume was perhaps a little unwise. In comparison with ‘Chamber 
Music’, “The Symphony’ and “The Concerto’ are quite small subjects. 
It might have been better to devote the book to “The String Quartet’, but 
then the editor would have been haunted by the nightmare that he was 
neglecting all those amateurs who through force of circumstance are 
confined to “duet sonatas”’. 

The great names are allotted a chapter apiece, of which Dr. Mosco 
Carner’s masterly treatment of Barték’s six string quartets is outstanding. 
The second part of the book deals with duet sonatas without wind 
instruments and chamber works with wind instruments. Part three covers 
chamber music by nationality—American, English, French, modern 
German and Russian. The chapter on Russian chamber music from 1800 
is inadequate. If the chamber music works of minor French composers are 
discussed, then Arensky, Taneyev and Glazunov also call for mention. 
What of the considerable number of string quartets by Miaskovsky? 
And one would have liked some news of composers younger than Prokofiev 
and Shostakovich. Janaéek has a brief mention under Smetana and under 
chamber works with wind instruments, but really deserves a third section 
to the chapter on Smetana and Dvorak all to himself. 

David Drew contributes an admirable survey of American chamber 
music in a chapter that contains no musical examples. S. B. 


Venetian Drawings of the XVII & XVIII Centuries in the Collection of Her 
Majesty the Queen at Windsor Castle. By Anthony Blunt & Edward 
Croft-Murray. pp. 212. (Phaidon Press, London, 63s.) 


This very handsomely produced volume, which is cheap at its price, 
does not in the first place concern the musician; but it contains a section 
of 78 pages on Venetian Caricatures by Mr. Croft-Murray, lavishly 
illustrated by some go reproductions, most interestingly discussed and 
furnished with a complete catalogue, which will afford much delight and 
instruction to those who are interested in the singers of Italian late- 
baroque opera. They are, of course, in the main the famous artists, 
including the great castrati of the time, who appeared in London, at 
Handel’s house in the Haymarket and/or the rival theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. The familiar names, Farinelli, Senesino, Carestini, Bordoni, 
Cuzzoni and the rest, turn up once again, here accompanied by likenesses, 
or rather super-likenesses (not unlikenesses, for caricatures tell more, not 
less than the truth), which will give much delight to the amateur and 
much help to the professional musical historian. E. B. 
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Songs of the Schubert Circle, 2 vols. pp. 84 & 80. 4s. each. 

Schubert Songs: Austrian Poets. pp. 36. 2s. 6d. 
German Words with Translations by E. G. Porter. (Published by the 
Author, Radcliffe House, Peckham Rye East, London, S.E.15, 


1956 & 1957.) 


An earlier booklet by Mr. Porter, containing translations of the poems 
by Johann Mayrhofer set by Schubert, was reviewed in the April 1955 
issue of “Music & Letters’. What was said then, in mildly qualified praise 
of his work, may stand for these later English versions, which those who 
wish to sing Schubert in that language will find to reproduce the sense 
of the originals and to fit the music comfortably. Ep. 


La Renaissance dans les Provinces du Nord, ed. by Francois Lesure. pp. 219. 
(Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris, 1956, Fr. 1,100.) 


This is the third volume in Jean Jacquot’s series ‘Le choeur de Muses’, 
which presents papers read at various congresses or journées d’ études held 
under the benign auspices of the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. In France (where these things are ordered better) scientific 
research includes the arts, and the arts include music; two viewpoints 
which have unfortunately made no headway at all in England. 

In his brief Foreword the editor pays tribute to the warm welcome 
given to participants by the officials and citizens of the town of Arras, 
where this congress was held in June 1954. The northern provinces 
themselves provide a point of departure for the study of Renaissance 
influences in France and Belgium, and the rich artistic heritage of 
Picardy, Artois, Flanders, Brabant and Hainaut offers more than ample 
resources for study. Happily, M. Lesure asked to the congress not only 
musicologists, but also a handful of historians in the fields of art and 
literature. The musicologists are invariably quite at home when dis- 
cussing matters outside their chosen field of specialization, and it is no 
surprise to find Albert van der Linden discoursing with authority on the 
difficult question of the nationality of Franco-Flemish artists, and Charles 
van den Borren expatiating with his enviably infectious enthusiasm on the 
links between musicology and geography. (I note that a further study of 
this nature is included in the Handschin memorial volume due to 
appear soon.) The astonishingly large number of northern musicians 
whose works were published by Petrucci, Scotto and Gardane is pointed 
up and analysed by Anne-Marie Bautier-Régnier, while Nanie Bridgman 
contributes a penetrating study of one of the most fascinating of all 
cultural exchanges in the Renaissance—that between the courts of Spain 
and the Netherlands. Paule Chaillon traces the musical activities at the 
court of Louis XII, who had written for him a special piece in which he 
sang a part consisting (like the one in Purcell’s famous five-part Fantasia) 
of one note. 

Jean Jacquot proves his versatility by making out a strong case for the 
influence of French Renaissance humanism on the English literary 
movement in the reigns of Henry VII and Henry VIII, with special 
reference to the part played by Caxton. The work of Jean Molinet, 
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allegorical historiographer of the Burgundian court, is critically and 
shrewdly examined by Omer Jodogne. Raymond Lebégue sketches a 
skilful picture of the early theatre in northern France, and his colleague at 
the Sorbonne, V. L. Saulnier, deals wittily with the contacts between the 
arts and customs of these northern provinces and the writings of Rabelais. 
In a short but unusual paper Jean Lestocquoy prints some of the epitaphs 
to be found at Arras and gives a fair estimate of their poetical worth, 
while Jacques Vanuxem explains some of the sculptural detail in churches 
and abbeys within the geographical limits of the congress. 

The generous support given to musicians by the court at Brussels 
from 1430 to 1559 is thrown into new relief by Dom Joseph Kreps, who 
discusses in some detail the interest displayed by Margaret of Austria and 
Margaret of Hungary in the musicians of the royal chapel. Last in the 
volume comes a masterly study of the portrayal of ensemble music in 
Flemish works of art, by Geneviéve Thibault. Alas! only three of the many 
illustrations which she used for her lecture could be reproduced in the 
present volume. Details are given, however, to enable those who are 
interested to make a musical tour of the picture galleries of Europe—a 
delightful way of spending a few weeks abroad—and discovering for 
themselves the impact of the Renaissance on the northern provinces. 

D. W.S. 


Claude Debussy: lettres inédites a André Caplet (1908-1914). Collected and 
edited by Edward Lockspeiser. pp. 104. (Editions du Rocher, 
Monaco, 1957, Fr. 520.) 


The main part of this small volume consists in Debussy’s letters to 
Caplet, with a few to the impresario Henry Russell and useful notes by 
Edward Lockspeiser, who has been responsible for making the letters 
public. With small exceptions the material is slight. Debussy, a miniaturist 
of genius in his music, wasted as few words as he did notes. He appears 
here as a singularly laconic correspondent. Caplet was twenty-nine when 
he finally met Debussy, whose music had already become a subject of his 
intense admiration. Debussy was then forty-five and already afflicted 
with that insidious inertia which he speaks of here pathetically as “la 
maladie de ceux qui ne peuvent pas finir”. His relation to Caplet was 
avuncular, on the evidence of these letters, with a fundamental basis of 
affection. He greatly admired the younger man’s talent and trusted him 
with the performance of his works (‘Pelléas’ at Covent Garden, for 
instance) implicitly. Not for anything, however, would he be persuaded 
to visit America, even though Caplet was working then at Boston. He 
was, after all, “Claude de France’’. His first meeting with Stravinsky in 
1913 is hinted at in one letter and the highly interesting sequel detailed 
in the notes, where is quoted a letter of three years later when Debussy’s 
initial interest has cooled and Stravinsky has become for him “la plus 
merveilleuse mécanique orchestrale de ce temps”. The letters are full of 
such glimpses. S. G. 
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Schubert. By Marcel Schneider. (‘Solféges’ series, No. 4.) pp. 192. (Editions 
du Seuil, Paris, 1957.) 


The first three contributions to this series have been reviewed in 
‘Music & Letters’ as follows:—‘Couperin’, October 1956; ‘Schumann’, 
January 1957; ‘Ravel’, April 1957. M. Schneider’s ‘Schubert’ is presented 
in much the same way, with illustrations as numerous as those adorning 
the earlier contributions to a series which is well planned and pleasingly 
carried out, to say the least. Ep. 


Die Entwicklung der Musiktheorie in England nach der Zeit von Jean-Philippe 
Rameau. By Erwin R. Jacobi. (‘Collection d’études musicologiques’, 
Vol. XXXV.) pp. 38. (Heitz, Strasbourg, 1957.) 


This slim volume is a partial reprint of a thesis whose main topic is the 
derivation, publication and subsequent influence of Alfred Day’s theory 
of harmony. Only the Foreword, Introduction and first chapter (with a 
source-list for the first three chapters) appear now: the remaining three 
chapters, conclusion and a separate volume containing footnotes are 
presumably to be found only in the library of Ziirich University, where the 
author was a pupil of Paul Hindemith. 

Day’s medical studies had to some extent frustrated his ambitions as 
a musical executant, and the result was that he was driven to find an 
outlet in theory. A devotee of the system propounded by Rameau and 
successfully marketed, with certain reservations, by d’Alembert, Day 
influenced not only contemporary views of harmonic analysis but even 
penetrated into the academic sphere. Macfarren supported him from the 
very beginning, and it was not until the 1880s that serious criticism began 
to make itself felt, most of all at the meetings of the (now Royal) Musical 
Association. 

As far as can be seen from this sample chapter, Mr. Jacobi seems to 
have covered the ground thoroughly and conscientiously. His outline of 
English music theory from the earliest times until the eighteenth century 
is succinct and satisfactory as far as it goes, and his summing-up of later 
theorists such as William Jones, Augustus Kollmann, Matthew King and 
William Crotch is admirably clear and concise. It is a pity that 
Mr. Jacobi’s views of the Day theory occur in portions of the thesis 
that are not printed. Perhaps, in the course of time, he will make them 
available in some other printed form. D. W. S. 


Die zweistimmigen Inventionen von Johann Sebastian Bach. By Johann Nepomuk 
David. pp. 37. (Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Géttingen, 1957, 
Mk. 2.40.) 

Having ferociously mauled Professor David’s pamphlet on the 
“Jupiter” Symphony in the April 1956 issue, I feel in duty bound to tackle 
this later essay in analysis of his, and to say that it strikes me as far more 
reasonable. The author’s procedure is much the same: he dissects his 
victim for the sake of discovering what he has made up his mind to 
discover and cannot help depriving it of life in the process. But he is much 
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more successful in persuading the reader that what he sees is really there 
this time, if only because he has now hit upon a musical masterpiece the 
organization of which does depend on the manipulation of small thematic 
bits and pieces. What remains doubtful is whether this kind of approach, 
interesting as it is technically, has any esthetic value; for nothing that 
Professor David says about the Inventions in his particular way proves 
their greatness. To take different examples, he might deal thus with the 
canons in Bach’s Goldberg Variations and with those in Clementi’s 
‘Gradus ad Parnassum’ without being able to show why the former are 
alive and the latter as dead as door-nails. In the present case he lays out 
all the little clockwork gadgets on a table for our inspection, and they 
look very pretty and ingenious; but they would give us no idea whether 
the clock is a thing of beauty and goes well when it is reassembled, if we 
did not know it already. And here is the point: it is only because we do 
know it, and he knows it, that he can get away with his method. 
E. B. 


Musikgeschichte des Stiftes Kremsmiinster. By Altman Kellner. pp. 826. 
(Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel & Basel, 1956, Mk. 48.00.) 


The Benedictine monastery of Kremsmiinster, like the monastic 
foundations of St. Florian, Melk, Géttweig and Lambach, is part of the 
nerve-centre of Austrian musical culture. A history of its musical activities 
through the centuries sheds light on almost every phase of musical 
development from the days of Gregorian plainsong down to the second 
world war, when monastic life was brutally ifonly temporarily extinguished 
by the Nazis. The history of music in that remarkable monastery (dating 
back to the eighth century and the benevolent interest of the Bavarian 
Duke Thassilo III) has now been told by Father Altman Kellner, an 
experienced musicologist and erudite historian, and is based on a pro- 
found knowledge of the contents of its unique library. 

The bulky but readable volume is divided into nine chapters, among 
which ‘Das Zeitalter der Renaissance’, ‘Die Barockzeit’, ‘Rokoko in der 
Musik’, ‘Empire und Biedermeier’ and ‘Caecilianismus’ take pride of 
place; but three initial chapters, dealing chiefly with the later middle 
ages, are no less stimulating to read, for they offer reliable descriptions of 
manuscripts and autographs as yet hardly explored. Among these are a 
treatise on mensural notation from the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
a tonarium (i.e. an antiphonary with letter notation), of which a revealing 
facsimile is offered on p. 59; a manuscript collection of motets with 
continuo by Cifra, Monteverdi, Viadana, Caccini and others, dating 
from ¢. 1615-23; and, finally, a first edition (Venice, 1628) of the Vespers 
by Alessandro Tadei, who became Musicae Prefectus Cremiphanensis in 
that year. 

Haydn, Mozart and Schubert entertained friendly relations with the 
Kremsmiinster Foundation and its enlightened musical directors. Con- 
spicuous among these seems to have been Georg Pasterwiz (1730-1803), 
who managed to perform Haydn’s two great oratorios in the very years 
of their first performances in Vienna and whose pupil Siissmayr went to 
Salieri and Mozart in Vienna on his recommendation. Discussing 
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Mozart and his visit to Kremsmiinster (which seems to have taken place 
early in 1778) Fr. Altman declares the ‘Missa brevis’ in G (K. 140 = K. 
App. 235 d) to be genuine Mozart on the strength of the handwritten 
parts at the monastery (dating from c. 1770, mentioning Mozart as the 
composer and produced by the monastery’s own Salzburg copyist) 
despite the unfavourable opinion of experts such as Einstein, Schnerich 
and Fellerer, who have unanimously pronounced the work to be spurious. 

Schubert visited the monastery at least three times, in 1819 and 1825, 
each time in Vogl’s company. It was there that he played with so much 
success parts of his piano Sonata, Op. 42. Among the library’s Schubert 
treasures is the only existing autograph of the song ‘Du liebst mich nicht’. 
The autograph is in G% minor and bears the date July 1822. The first 
print of 1826, however (of which the autograph is lost; cf. O.E. Deutsch, 
Thematic Catalogue, No. 758) is in A minor and it lacks a number of 
authentic dynamics and slurs, all contained in the Kremsmiinster auto- 
graph, of which a page is reproduced in facsimile on p. 641. 

The magnificent Mauracher organ, erected in 1878, no less than 
the lovable personality of Fr. Otto Loidol, drew Bruckner repeatedly to 
the monastery. In 1884 he improvised on that organ on Haydn’s Emperor’s 
Hymn. The following year he dedicated to Fr. Loidol two a cappella 
motets. Fr. Altman publishes some of Bruckner’s letters as well as a 
complete list of manuscripts, authenticated copies, first editions and 
autograph sketches the composer sent to the Foundation. Among the 
latter are complete preliminary drafts of the Overture in G minor and of 
the early Symphony in F minor, which for the first time give us precise 
dates of the completion of both works. Extensive first drafts of the Mass 
in F minor and the eighth Symphony, also mentioned in that list, will 
no doubt play their part in the forthcoming revisions of the collected 
edition. 

Fr. Altman Kellner’s book is a treasury for the specialist as well as for 
the adventurous amateur. It is beautifully produced, with colour plates, 
facsimiles, photographs and numerous music examples. There is a com- 
prehensive index, but no list of sources, nor a bibliography. 

H. F.R. 


Chinesische Musik. By Kurt Reinhard. pp. 246. (Erich R6éth Verlag, 
Eisenach & Cassel, 1956, Mk. 19.80; 35s.) 


A majority of books and essays on Chinese music in European 
languages have tended to conform to the pattern first set by Father 
Amiot in his late eighteenth-century ‘Mémoire sur la musique des chinois, 
tant anciens que modernes’. The pattern is this: that the music of a living 
culture is approached through myths and aphorisms preserved in ancient 
texts; that the music first considered is the tradition of ritual music of 
about the fifth century B.C.; that the emphasis is primarily on acoustics, 
modal systems, descriptions of ritual instruments—largely of antiquarian 
interest—and the ethical properties of music as an integral part of ritual. 
At the end of his ‘Mémoire’ of 184 pages Father Amiot printed as a single 
example the ‘Hymn in Honour of the Ancestors’, precisely 96 notes long. 
The ration of music has been larger in later works, but until recently the 
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reader has rarely been rewarded with a snatch of Chinese music without 
first doing his homework on the mythical Yellow Emperor and the no less 
mythical account of the origin of the pitch-pipes. 

It is rather remarkable that a pattern of exposition which has led 
in practice to so little being said about real as opposed to ideal music 
should have persisted until the present. Dr. Reinhard’s presentation 
follows this same pattern, and one may well question whether there is 
need for yet another book of this type, based almost exclusively on 
translations (now 20 to 30 years old) of ancient Chinese texts. It is wrong 
to suppose-that the magical virtue of ritual music, the ancient modal 
system, or the pitch-pipes, mean anything to an opera-singer, for example, 
in Pekin to-day; indeed, few topics of conversation are more calculated 
to produce an embarrassed silence in theatrical circles than questions 
about the modes. If a full-length historical account of Chinese music is © 
required, Courant’s essay of 1913 is still not to be bettered. There is 
certainly room for a new historical study, working over the ground covered 
by Courant, with a critical re-examination of the original texts, for in 
forty years sinology has progressed; but Dr. Reinhard does not offer 
such a re-assessment. 

The most useful part of this book is the collection of thirty-one musical 
examples. Rather more than half of these are taken from earlier authors; 
only one is a transcription from Chinese notation; and twelve are tran- 
scriptions made by the author from recordings. As illustrations of living 
Chinese music, it might be objected that they do not give any clear idea 
of the “operatic” styles and genres, for example, although for most 
Chinese to-day music is the music of the theatre. From a different field, 
Dr. Reinhard’s choice of “Yang Kuan San Tieh’ as an example from the 
repertory of the 7-stringed zither is a good choice; but the transcription 
(Ex. 17) misses some important features of the recording, in particular 
the use of harmonics at d and throughout the last five bars. The tablature 
in facsimile, facing p. 88, is not, as the legend would lead one to believe, 
the complete tablature of which Ex. 17 is a transcription, but the first 
movement only. 

It is sad to find repeated (p. 77) all the erroneous views regarding the 
7-stringed zither first promulgated by Sachs: the fact that the tablature 
may make use of the space between the studs, so that these cannot be 
regarded as frets, is ignored; the fact that the studs mark the nodes and 
serve as guides for the production of harmonics is not mentioned; the 
mistaken view that the string nearest the studs is a “melody” string 
is repeated. 

To say that the lute was converted into the p’i-p’a (p. 30) is surely 
unnecessary ; for the p’i-p’a is a lute and was a foreign imported lute at its 
first appearance in China. Nor can the inclusion of bell and stone chimes 
in a new category of instruments which might be used for polyphonic 
music (p. 129) be regarded as a happy exercise of classificatory logic, for 
they are never and so far as is known have never been so used. 

Three and a half centuries after his genial discovery, it is distressing to 
find Prince Chu deprived (p. 82) of his claim to fame for having extracted 
the twelfth root of 2 in his calculation of an equal-tempered series of 
pitch-pipes a hundred years before Werckmeister, merely because he did 
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not use Arabic numerals and a square-root sign. No less important was his 
recognition of the significance of the diameter as well as the length of 
pipes in determining pitch; yet Dr. Reinhard (p. 79) implies that he 
neglected the factor of diameter. 

The compilation of quotations from classical and historical texts on 
the function of music in ancient China is well done; but the author’s 
comments often go far beyond the content of the text. For his inference 
(p. 22) that a passage from the ‘Li Chi’ implies that music had suddenly 
become heptatonic there is no evidence. The book perpetuates ideas on 
early Chinese history long since abandoned. It is now accepted that the 
lists of inventors date only from the period of the Warring States (500- 
300 B.C.), and the persons named in them—including the celebrated 
Ling Lun—were themselves systematically invented. 

One feature of the book which is disturbing is the choice of illustrations. 
Considering that 90 out of 176 pages are largely concerned with historical 
matters or with solemn statements about the functions of ritual music in 
ancient China, it is incongruous to find this high-minded text interspersed 
with facsimiles of nineteenth-century rice-paper paintings of popular 
instruments, made for foreign consumption and, by Chinese standards of 
painting, more than a little vulgar. The photographs between pp. 96 and 
125 are excellent; but one wonders why facsimiles of two eighteenth- 
century European copper-plate engravings were included. If photographs 
of the instruments in question were not available, there are superb wood- 
engravings of all the ritual instruments in Ming printed books. 

The claim made on the wrapper that this book, unlike similar works, 
makes use of primary sources, partly in the original and partly in transla- 
tion, is likely to mislead the reader, who may conclude that he will be 
taken directly to primary sources of Chinese music. There are very few 
references (except those via Courant) to Chinese books other than trans- 
lated canonical or historical texts from the latter half of the first millenium 
B.C. The entire body of printed Chinese music—ritual music from the 
thirteenth century, zither tablatures from the fifteenth century onwards, 
opera scores and collections of art-songs from the eighteenth century, lute 
tablatures and, not least, the musical contents of the monumental six- 
teenth-century work on ritual dance and music by Prince Chu Tsai-yii— 
together with more recent Chinese surveys of Chinese music, can scarcely 
be said to exist for this author. Gratitude for his twelve transcriptions can 
hardly reconcile us to such comprehensive omissions. L. P. 


Anton Bruckners Symphonien: Untersuchung iiber Formenbau und Stimmungsgehalt. 
By Ilmari Krohn. Vol. II: Symphonies 4-6. pp. 324. (Akateeminen 
Kirjakauppa, Helsinki; Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, 1956.) 


The first volume of this work, which has even now arrived only at the 
sixth of Bruckner’s Symphonies, was reviewed in the April 1956 issue of 
‘Music & Letters’. There is nothing new for a reviewer to write, but the 
author has very much more to say and has not by a long way finished yet. 
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Sigismondo d’ India: musicista palermitano. By Federico Mompellio. pp. 95. 
(Ricordi, Milan & London, 1956, 15s.) 


“Music of astonishing power”; “among the most astonishing dis- 
coveries that the gramophone has given us’’; “some of the best that music 
has to offer anywhere and at any time in history’’: in such terms have 
reviewers welcomed the recent recording of a lament of Dido by 
Sigismondo d’India. It is appropriate that at a time of such enthusiasm 
there should have appeared this excellent study of d’India’s life and work 
by a scholar who, by his edition of the first book of 5-part madrigals 
and through papers in Italian journals, has done more than anyone else 
to make d’India’s music known. It is an extraordinarily honest book. 
D’India does not shine as a composer of church music, of lighter songs or 
of the more mellifluous kind of madrigal, and Dr. Mompellio makes no 
bones about saying so. In fact on occasion he strikes one as over-severe, 
especially on the question of vocal embellishments, perhaps because he 
does not wish to give the impression of making a fuss about a mere 
Interesting Historical Figure. This is a very refreshing attitude, of course, 
at a time when so much third-rate music of the past gets published and 
performed. But d’India is more than an I.H.F.: passion was his forte, and 
his more passionate music is of a power and expressiveness that put it 
beside that of his contemporary Monteverdi at his best. It is good news 
that the lament of Jason is soon to be published in a modern edition. The 
publishers must be encouraged to bring out in addition, not the complete 
edition contemplated before the war, but two small anthologies, one 
selected from d’India’s solo madrigals, the other from his continuo- 
madrigals: the later years of the Italian madrigal have never been 
properly studied, and such publications would throw valuable light on 
its two most important forms, as well as make known some distinguished 
and hitherto neglected music. 

Dr. Mompellio’s book is illustrated with copious musical examples, 
and the appendices include lists of the contents of all d’India’s publica- 
tions (poets being named where possible), as well as copies of all surviving 
letters and documents either written by or concerning d’India. 

N. C.F. 


Un prezioso spartito del ‘Falstaff’. By Guglielmo Barblan. pp. 34. (Edizioni 
della Scala, Milan, 1957.) 


This small but fascinating pamphlet will appeal to all who love that 
miracle of inventiveness, refinement and skill, Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’. Even 
those who do not read Italian will find a good deal of interest in the 
numerous extracts from the first printed vocal score which appears in 
Signor Barblan’s pages. That score, afterwards withdrawn and replaced 
by one corresponding to the definitive full score, has remained in the 
library of the Teatro alla Scala in a treasured copy used by Verdi during 
rehearsals of the first performance, in the course of which he pencilled in 
a number of alterations that occurred to him as he actually heard the 
music sung and played. We are here shown what the most important of 
these changes were and, not surprisingly, seeing what a craftsman and a 
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poet Verdi had grown into in his old age, we find that every one of them 
is a wonderful improvement. It is not possible to go into full details, but 
they are well worth studying as a revelation of what goes on in a great 
master’s workshop. 

Sometimes there is a small change in a voice-part only. In the original 
version Dame Quickly’s well-known phrase, “Reverenza!” (Act II, Sc. i), 
for instance, reappears at her exit, to the words “M’ inchino’’, in both 
voice and orchestra; but Verdi’s much more subtle afterthought was to 
leave it only to the latter as a thematic reminiscence and to give the voice 
a new, subordinate yet expressive phrase. Elsewhere there are no less 
revealing harmonic modifications, as at Falstaff’s quotation of a phrase 
from Shakespeare, ‘““Rubar con garbo e a tempo” (I. i), where there was 
originally a not very happy modulation into C major. Again, a merely 
harmonic passage may become thematic: it is almost unbelievable, but 
quite true, that the wonderful soft passage for horns in Ford’s monologue 
(II. i), at “L’ora é fissata”, was at first only a bar of syncopated minor 
thirds. 

On a larger scale is the excision of a dozen bars in the turmoil of the 
search of Ford’s house (II. ii), which Signor Barblan says deserves an 
article to itself, not knowing, apparently that there is one (Hans Gal, 
‘Music Review’, II, 1941). And to learn from his pamphlet that at one 
time Fenton’s love-song (III. ii), surely the tenderest and most exquisite 
in the world, came near to being omitted, makes one’s heart stand still 
for a moment, as if one were told that one’s favourite child had just 


escaped being run over by a lorry. E. B. 
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Isaac, Heinrich, Five Polyphonic Masses, transcribed and edited from the 
Formschneider First Edition by Louise Cuyler. (Michigan University 
Press, Ann Arbor; Oxford University Press, 48s.) 


In this handsomely produced volume Miss Cuyler follows up her 
former transcription of Isaac’s ‘Choralis Constantinus’, Book III. The 
omission of the five Masses is here made good in a careful and practical 
transcription into modern notation. Since ordinary treble, tenor and bass 
clefs are used, and the notation of Formschneider’s original is suitably 
reduced, it will be an encouragement for those who wish to gauge the 
quality of this music by singing it. Both music and text have been beauti- 
fully copied by Grant Beglarian. 

Although Miss Cuyler’s transcription is largely accurate, it is based 
solely on the printed text of Formschneider. Other printed editions and, 
perhaps more important, manuscript sources in Munich, Vienna and 
elsewhere have not been collated. Exhaustive collation is often a waste of 
time and space, but nevertheless some devotion to it does bring to light 
better readings and occasional help in ficta problems, which beset 
Miss Cuyler as vigorously now as they did in her first publication seven 
years ago. 

Why, on p. 18, does the second bar of “Christe I’ have a sharp for 
the tenor F when exactly the same chord, in the same position, and 
resolving in the same way (bars 2-3 of p. 18) has no ficta sharp? On p. 22, 
a single imitative figure (BCBC or EFEF) is treated in three different 
ways when it occurs in bars 2, 5 and 6 of “Gratias agimus”. The B should, 
of course, always be natural, just as the E’s should be in the alto of 
“suscipe”’ (p. 25). Even when a figure is imitated an octave lower in the 
next bar (p. 27, last two bars) there is an apparent unwillingness to be 
consistent. The alto sharp should be omitted, while on the next page 
(bars 4 and 5 of second brace) the opposite treatment should be effected, 
adding a /ficta sharp to the C of the treble. The last bar of p. 28 cries out 
for an F%. On p. 31 the treble is granted no sharp for “lumen”, but when 
the tenor takes over the figure exactly at the lower octave, a C# is thrown 
in. A clash was almost certainly intended at the cadence on p. 36, by 
sharpening the two F’s of the treble. At this same point the overhanging 
6-5, progression of the alto helps to explain a similar occurrence on p. 77, 
which Miss Cuyler describes as “curious and inconclusive’. It was in fact 
quite common in Isaac’s day, though he did not use it as frequently as his 
contemporaries did. The cadence on p. 77 can be satisfactorily amended 
by starting from the top: “‘Sanctus’’, in the treble, must be a tierce de 
Picardie, thus a B§. This makes Miss Cuyler’s ficta Ep in the tenor part 
unnecessary, and the printer’s DE ligature should almost certainly read 
ED—teversions of this kind were not unusual, as the poor printer had to 
read backwards. To make the cadence complete, the two F’s in the bass 
of the penultimate bar should be sharpened, once again causing a subtle 
clash with the rising tenor line. 
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It would be possible to go on for quite a long time suggesting solutions 
for these ficta questions, for they are questions, not problems, and Miss 
Cuyler could easily have dealt with most of them had she spent a little 
time thinking of the musical as against the musicological claims of 
Isaac’s work. Her Historical and Analytical Commentary is, however, 
well done and interesting to both performer and scholar. 

D. W. S. 


Folk Songs of Europe, ed. by Maud Karpeles. pp. 268. (Novello, London, 
10s. 6d.) 


“The volume has been designed asa collection of songs to be sung and 
not as material for comparative study.” Maybe. It certainly ought to 
find a use round camp-fires, in youth hostels and at international gather- 
ings, for the beauty of tunes and the emotional contagion of songs can 
defeat the barriers of politics and overcome the obstacles of the Greek 
and Cyrillic scripts and of the clotted consonants of outlandish tongues, 
But in spite of what its editor says about numerical representation of the 
various countries, which is not on any scientific or statistical plan, it will 
afford matter of immediate interest for comparative study. A turn of the 
page reveals characteristic intervals, phrase-lengths, variable inflections, 
primitive or developed structure, modes and their modifications, and 
other features by which national character expresses itself in melody fitted 
to language. It is indeed as good an elementary text-book of one branch 
of ethnomusicology as has ever appeared, for the choice of songs has been 
in the hands of experts, all of whom are members of or known to the 
International Folk Music Council, which has sponsored the publication 
with the help of UNESCO. 

Miss Karpeles is the secretary of and driving power behind the 
International Folk Music Council. An expert herself, she is the custodian 
of experts and has therefore produced a book scrupulously edited on lines 
which are set forth in the Preface, with a list of sources, in itself valuable 
for reference. All the songs are from oral tradition and are printed in 
single-line melody—though the Austrians are oddly in two-part harmony. 
They are provided with their original texts and with English translations, 
most of them specially done for this book so as to preserve the natural 
accentuation of the tunes. Thirty countries are represented by 183 songs, 
and within individual countries distinctive regions have their several 
representatives. Across national frontiers appear common features and 
types of song—cumulative songs, for instance, May songs, dance-songs, 
which yield matter to the folklorist. The book is thus extremely good value 


for money. F. H. 


Othmayr, Caspar, Ausgewdhlte Werke. (Das Erbe deutscher Musik, Vol. 
XXVI.) (C. F. Peters, Frankfort; Hinrichsen, London.) 

Caspar Othmayr (1515-52) was a decidedly lesser figure in Renaissance 
Germany than Senfl or Hassler, but he was certainly pre-eminent in his 
own small circle of musicians, including Forster, vom Brandt, Zirler and 
his teacher Lemlin. This so-called Heidelberg school was an important 
and active part of Luther’s musical entourage, and it is not surprising to 
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find in the present volume finely-wrought settings of ‘Per quem salvifici’ 
and ‘Mein himmlischer Vater’, respectively the epitaph and the last words 
of Luther himself. The tenor of the latter work bears its own text, ‘In 
manus tuas, Domine’, recalling at one and the same time Othmayr’s 
‘Symbola’ of 1547, containing motets in honour of the composer’s friends 
and contemporaries, and Ockeghem’s ‘Mort tu as navré / Miserere’ for 
the death of Binchois. 

The use of a double text, and in one case a triple one of polyglot 
tendencies, is seen in Othmayr’s secular pieces. No. 86 of Albrecht’s 
edition combines “‘Vineae florentes” with an ostinato vagans, ‘Wir haben 
ein’n guten Wirt”. The two middle voices of the six-part ‘Scaevola, tu 
coenas’ sing “Gast sein?” / “Nein” in question and answer to a descending 
C major triad (No. 85). Most elaborate of all is No. 84, ‘Quisquis requiem 
quaeris, feminam cave’, where the basses regularly alternate silence and 
buffoonery with a reiterated pedal “Mala herba” and a drum-like 
“Buff in sie, schmeiss in sie, schlag in sie” and so on, ending with two 
groups of untexted thumps which Albrecht has provided with two 
puritanically italicized ‘Buff in sie”, whereas it is quite obvious that the 
singers were expected to provide their own unprintable syllables. 

There is a good deal of fascinating music here, and it is workmanlike 
if not always imaginative. The bicinia (pp. 61-80) demonstrate Othmayr’s 
independence of the precepts of his teacher Lemlin, for they are decorative 
in a way that the clder master would never have countenanced or 
understood. Unfortunately the unique exemplar of the ‘Bicinia’, at the 
Ratsschulbibliothek of Zwickau, lacks the last few pages of the vox vulgaris: 
the complete texts of altera vox are however given in Albrecht’s valuable 
critical notes. The 1546 ‘Cantilenae’ with their Lutheran chorales, the 
‘Tricinia’ of 1549, entirely devoted to the ‘Antidota’ of John Damascene, 
and even the little ‘Bauerntanz’ at the end, with its typical Hupfauf, 
show that Othmayr was a man of wide musical tastes and sympathies. 
This volume, together with the previously issued ‘Symbola’ and the 
transcriber’s monograph on Othmayr (Barenreiter, 1950), should throw a 
great deal of light on a little-known but highly interesting om 

D.W.S. 


Bach, Johann Christian, Fiinf Sinfonien, ed. by Fritz Stein. Full Score. 
(‘Das Erbe deutscher Musik’, Vol. XXX.) ‘Breitkopf & Hartel, 
Wiesbaden, £4 16s.) 

Cimarosa, Overture to J Traci amanti, ed. by Franco Michele Napolitano. 
Full Score. 

Galuppi, Sinfonia (della ‘Serenata’), ed. by Ettore Bonelli. Full Score. 

Sacchini, Overture to Edipo a Colono, ed. by F. M. Napolitano. Full Score. 

Sammartini (G. B.), Sinfonia, C major, for strings and 2 horns, ed. by 
E. Bonelli. Full Score. 

Scarlatti (A.), Concerto No. 3, F major, for strings and continuo, ed. by 
F. M. Napolitano. Full Score. 

(Italian scores all published by Guglielmo Zanibon, Padua.) 


Those who have tried to equip music libraries since the war must 
have cursed those who for what now seems a paltry sum could have 
bought the editions of, say, Monterverdi or Victoria and yet did not. 
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Ghosts of the future might rise before us as we wonder whether we can 
afford (in any sense of the word) a great corpus of Telemann, though 
these columns have urged us to be unrepentant. This new edition of five 
well-chosen symphonies by J. C. Bach solves the problem, but does far 
more, for each of them mingles pleasure with interest to an exceptional 
degree. Fritz Stein’s editing is honest and clear, and his introduction is 
readable and illuminating. 

The first Symphony is rich in G-minor passion, with notable dis- 
sonances and an abrupt pianissimo ending. The second, in Bb major, 
weaves into its first movement concertante passages for two oboes and viola. 
The next shows the Italian overture (to “Temistocle’) as a full-fledged 
symphony. The scoring is brilliant and effortless, and there are parts for 
three clarinets d’amore in the andante. There is an example of the double- 
orchestra technique in the E major, Op. 18 No. 5, whose serenade-like 
andante must be one of the most delightful sounds which even J. C. Bach 
ever produced, with the first band of strings, oboes and bassoon set 
against the second of flutes and muted strings. The sixth example, 
Op. 18 No. 6, is included as the composer’s only four-movement symphony 
but it is not certain whether the movements, charming as they are, are 
all intended for each other. Terry had doubts over the second, and the 
lead from the second to the third is unconvincing. A fine selection like 
this can only hasten the re-instatement of J. C. Bach among the big 
figures—as opposed to the way-pavers. How long it has taken him to live 
down his “going over to Rome”, both musically and otherwise! All the 
same, he is not exactly a “heritage of German music”’. 

It is difficult to know how far to trust the notes of the Italian eighteenth- 
century pieces, in which without amplification such words occur as 
revisione, edizione and even elaborazione. Only one, the Scarlatti (which is 
the most substantial) has a continuo, the slow movements are innocent of 
ornament, and only once has a_fermata towards the end been interpreted— 
and then with the feeblest possible flourish. As might be expected, the 
Cimarosa piece has the most vivacity in a rather thin collection. 

I.K. 


Wordsworth, William, Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 34. Miniature 
Score. (Lengnick, London, 12s. 6d.) 

Williams, Grace, Fantasia on Welsh Nursery Tunes. Full Score. (Oxford 
University Press, 10s. 6d.) 

The opening /argamente of Wordsworth’s second Symphony is a noble 
span which not only encloses the first movement but also informs the 
whole work either by recapitulation at important points or by suggesting 
the shapes of other themes. The whole thus stands sturdily enough, 
though from time to time the melodic impulse seems to die and to leave 
the music groping chromatically. But this occasional aimlessness may have 
its point; certainly there are moments, in the middle of the first movement 
for example, where the music pulls itself together impressively. The 
scoring is fairly conservative and economical. The end of the slow 
movement is marked by a long stretch of beautiful writing for the clarinet. 

Grace Williams’s bright and skilful pot-pourri, written in 1940, could 
well grace the end of even a non-regional concert. I. K. 
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Barraud, Henry, Symphony for string orchestra. Full Score. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, London, 30s.) 

Brautigam, Helmut, Kleine Jagdmusik for g wind instruments, Op. 11. 
Full Score. (Breitkopf & Hartel, Wiesbaden, gs.) 


Energetic, dry and spare, the Barraud Symphony seems bent on 
investigating sonorities. The first movement begins by pitching the first 
and second violins in octaves against the other strings in fifths and octaves, 
and when greater complexity is reached later in the movement, parts still 
tend to be doubled in fifths; the finale, on the other hand, is contrapuntal 
and contains an ingenious fugue. The slow movement consists of two 
passionately brooding grave developments of a tonally ambiguous theme, 
with a more tranquil middle section. Fine string writing and interesting 
ideas without outstanding originality. 

Brautigam’s ‘Kleine Jagdmusik’ is a basically traditional essay in the 
good old Waldhorn idiom of German small beer; it is entirely national—a 
musical version of a nineteenth-century German legend-pastiche. It is 
in the form of an Introduction, Lied and Variations. 

P. J. P. 


Simpson, Robert, Symphony No. 1. Miniature Score. (Lengnick, London, 
12s. 6d.) 

Britten, Benjamin, Antiphon (George Herbert) for chorus (with optional 
soloists) and organ. (Winthrop Rogers Church Choral Series No. 50.) 
Score. (Boosey & Hawkes, London, 1s. 6d.) 

Buxtehude, Diderich, Du Friedefiirst, Herr Jesu Christ, Cantata for 5-part 
chorus, 2 violins, cello and continuo, ed. by Soren Sorensen. Full 
Score. (Engstrem & Sodritig, Copenhagen.) 

Finzi, Gerald, Jn Terra Pax (Robert Bridges & St. Luke II), Christmas 
Scene for soprano, baritone, chorus, strings, harp and cymbals. 
Full Score. (Boosey Q Hawkes, London, 17s. 6d.) 

Songs of the Women of Britain, arr. by Elizabeth Poston for unison, 2-part 
and 3-part singing with piano accompaniment. Vocal Score. 
(Boosey & Hawkes, London, 11s. 6d. [Choral Score 5s. 6d. }) 

Schubert, Quartet No. 2, C major, ed. by Maurice J. E. Brown. Miniature 
Score. (Breitkopf & Hartel, Wiesbaden.) 

Van Wyk, Arnold, String Quartet No. 1. Miniature Score. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, London, 11s.) 

Elton, Antony, Short Sonata for 2 clarinets. Score. (Chester, London, 5s.) 

Berkeley, Lennox, Six Preludes for piano. (Chester, London, 3s. 6d.) 

Martini, Giambattista, Venti composizioni originali for organ, ed. by Ireneo 
Fuser. (Zanibon, Padua.) 

Lambert, John, A Song-Cycle on the Birth of Jesus for soprano and harp 
(or piana). (Chester, London, 7s. 6d.) 

The Five Songs in Shakespeare’s ‘As you like it’, adapted and arranged from 
sources contemporary with the play by Denis Stevens. (Hinrichsen, 
London, 4s. 6d.) 


Dr. Simpson’s well constructed Symphony of 1951 is now printed in 
miniature score. It gives more satisfaction to the mind than immediate 
pleasure to the senses, for the themes themselves are not particularly 
memorable. 
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Finzi’s ‘In Terra Pax’, handsomely printed, is a good example of his 
best and most effective writing, and Britten’s ‘Antiphon’ written for the 
centenary of St. Michaels College, Tenbury, is trite in comparison. 

The Buxtehude cantata is nakedly Urtext—not a mark from cover to 
cover—and the alternative translation to the German is Danish. It is very 
short, pleasantly produced and not priced. 

Elizabeth Poston’s arrangements are as excellent as they will be useful. 

Maurice Brown has done a good service by gathering together the four 
movements of Schubert’s early Quartet. It makes a charming work, 
whereas Van Wyk’s Quartet of 1946 impresses by its vigour and origin- 
ality. This applies also to Antony Elton’s ‘Short Sonata’, where there is 
plenty of harmonic spice combined with satisfying design. 

The Berkeley Preludes, written in 1945, were first published in 1948. 
They offer much variety, and No. 2 is particularly attractive. Seventy- 
eight accidentals would have been avoided in the first ten bars of No. 1 
by writing Bb instead of Cp. 

It was well worth while to place under one cover these contemporary 
settings of the five songs from ‘As you like it’, and the publication is very 
attractive. The same can hardly be said of the twenty organ pieces by 
Padre Martini—the editorial labour was not justified by the quality of 
the music. 

John Lamberts’ settings of mainly sixteenth-century poems possess 
many qualities, including freshness, gaiety and tenderness, and inspiration. 
is moulded by technical skill. The singer who works at these pieces will be 
well rewarded. 

B. W. G. R. 


Fricker, P. Racine, Concerto for piano and orchestra, Op. 19, arr. for 
2 pianos. (Schott, London, 19s. 6d.) 

Fussan, Werner, Suite for string orchestra. Full Score. (Breitkopf & 
Hartel, Wiesbaden, 12s.) 

Panufnik, Andrzej, Nocturne for orchestra. Full Score. (Boosey & Hawkes, 
London, 12s.) 

Schibler, Armin, Kleine konzertante Suite for string orchestra. Full Score. 
(Breitkopf & Hartel, Wiesbaden, 153s.) 

Stravinsky, Igor, Canticum sacrum ad honorem Sancti Marci nominis for tenor, 
baritone, chorus and orchestra. (Boosey & Hawkes, London, Full 
Score, 25s.; Miniature Score, 8s.) 

— jf. S. Bach: Choral-Variations iiber das Weihnachtslied ‘Vom Himmel hoch 
da komm’ ich her’ for chorus and orchestra. Miniature Score. (Boosey 
& Hawkes, London, 8s. 6d.) 

Eder, Helmut, Quartet for clarinet and strings. Score. (Breitkopf & Hartel, 
Wiesbaden, 12s.) 


The two Stravinsky scores require at this stage no further comment, 
except as publications: they are beautifully produced. Of the rest, the 
Fricker is much the best, one of his easiest and most accessible works, 
clearer and lighter in texture and harmony than most of his orchestral 
music, though very characteristic in its harmonic formations, with many 
quasi-symmetrically expanding and contracting progressions. The. 
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thematic material is attractive and distinctive, and its treatment full of 
incident and interest (in its tonal rather than in its motivic development), 
yet without any great complexity or intensity. In all this the musical 
content is in keeping with the technical and orchestral scale of the work, 
which was written for Harriet Cohen after her hand injury, and is there- 
fore not too taxing pianistically, while the orchestra is small. A concerto 
of much the same calibre and character as the Barték No. 3, it offers 
pleasures and rewards very similar in kind, and stands up extremely well 
to the comparison. 

The works by Fussan and Schibler belong to a series, ‘Collegium 
Musicae Novae’, which aims to provide “modern” works for student and 
amateur orchestras. This purpose both works serve very decently. 
Fussan’s is the more primitive but perhaps the better piece. 

Eder’s Quartet is a short work (total duration 11 minutes), in three 
movements, effectively written, using twelve-note technique in an 
eclectic but unusually vigorous dynamic style. It has ideas and gives 
the impression of sincerity and thoughtfulness, as well as of high technical 
competence. 

Panufnik’s Nocturne, like so many of his works that have been pub- 
lished here lately, seems little more than a superb piece of “atmosphere”’. 
Perhaps in performance that is enough, though 16 minutes seems a very 
long time to sustain it with so little actual musical content. 

C. M. 


Berkeley, Lennox, Concerto for Flute and Orchestra, Op. 36, arr. for flute 
and piano. (Chester, London, 20s.) 

Trio for violin, horn and piano, Op. 44. (Chester, London, 20s.) 

Chapman, Joyce, Trio in one Movement for violin, cello and piano. 
(Augener, London, 12s.) 

Orr, Robin, Spring Cantata (Helen Waddell and Thomas Nashe) for 
mezzo-soprano, chorus and orchestra. Vocal Score. (Oxford 
University Press, 6s.) 

Schenk, Johann, Le Nymphe [sic] di Rheno for 2 viole da gamba. (“Das 
Erbe deutscher Musik’, Vol. XLIV.) (Nagel, Cassel.) 

Wordsworth, William, Scherzo for cello and piano, Op. 42. (Lengnick, 
London, 3s. 6d.) 

Theme and Variations for oboe and piano, Op. 57. (Lengnick, 
London, 53s.) 


The very personal idiom of Lennox Berkeley is well displayed in these 
two works. The Trio is that recorded by H.M.V. on CLP 1029 as long 
ago as 1952; this seems to be quite fantastic enterprise on the part of a 
record company. This delicate balance of instruments is beautifully 
handled; it is instructive to watch the characteristic figuration of each 
instrument blending in the ensemble. Two short movements followed by 
a long theme and variations. The flute Concerto is in four movements, 
the odd one being the second, a silvery scherzo. For the rest, there is a 
terse first movement, with a written cadenza and slow coda, a short, 
lyrical Adagio, and a sparkling finale, allegro vivace, limpid in texture, 
which also has a written cadenza; but this time the code is presto. 
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Joyce Chapman’s Trio is reminiscent of the Cobbet fantasy prize 
works of the first years of this century; like them it is in one sectional 
movement, and the harmonic idiom is also close to the broad common 
language of those days; one might say, in fact, that in several places the 
voice is the voice of John Ireland, but the matter is Miss Chapman’s own. 
It is very competent and professionally written; this might be found 
implied in the above remarks, if it were not for the silly and I hope 
temporary prejudice that now flourishes against this harmless and charm- 
ing kind of music. Within the stated limitations, here is beauty and 
imagination ;a little more originality will be acquired later, if all goes well. 

There are some tremendous things in medieval Latin poetry, which 
have attracted innumerable composers, and will presumably continue 
to do so. The difficulties of Latin scansion will also mean that perhaps a 
majority of English composers will continue to turn to Helen Waddell for 
a decent translation of these things, thus placing one more barrier (beside 
that of the music) between the listener and the original. In addition, 
Robin Orr includes a purely English poem, thus breaking his consort 
in another place. Fresh and effective, but not without typical choral 
clichés (p. 8, “Cuckoo” ; pp. 19-21, “All hail’), this work makes a pleasant 
choral suite without rising to the immensities implied by such things as 
the ‘Salve ver optatum’, for instance. 

This edition of Schenk’s Op. 8 is taken from micro-films in the 
Deutsches Musikgeschichtliches (Archiv) of Cassel, which films are of 
two part-books in the Cathedral Library of Durham. The title, which 
I have been able to confirm through the courtesy of the librarian at 
Durham, is there given as follows: ‘Le Nymphe' di Rheno/Per Due 
Viole Di Gamba Sole’, and is further written thus in manuscript on the 
front cover of the first book. These part-books are undated, but were 
published in Amsterdam, where Schenk was living at the time of their 
composition. Both Grove and Thompson give the title as ‘La ninfa del 
Reno’. There are twelve sonatas, of most various construction; most 
seem to follow the plan of the contemporary suite, but a large number of 
the movements are not dances, and there are between three and eight 
movements to each sonata. The third Sonata begins with an Adagio that 
bears an astonishing resemblance to the typical adagio opening of a Purcell 
fantasy, even to the device of the three notes at the same pitch that is 
Purcell’s very finger-print. This is an isolated example, however, and for 
the rest the music reminds us that Schenk’s gamba music has been called 
the precurser of the great gamba suites of J. S. Bach. Historically of great 
interest, this music might be worth trying out to-day (but not, please, all 
twelve sonatas at once. The medium could not be other than monotonous. 
One gamba, in the hands of a J. S. Bach, is one thing; two gives just that 
added gruffness of tone and texture that a Schenk could not overcome. 
Certain record companies please note.) 

The edition appears to be exemplary. I have quoted the care over the 
title as an example of the historical reverence that informs the editing; 
there is a “Kritischer Bericht” at the end, a comprehensive foreword 
and a beautifully reproduced frontispiece of the composer’s portrait, 
holding his beloved seven-stringed gamba, painted by his brother Peter. 

t The proper Italian for ‘nymphs’ is ninfe. 
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The layout, titling, typography, music printing and indeed every aspect 
of its presentation is exemplary and makes a most beautiful volume. 

The two short pieces by William Wordsworth remind one of his dis- 
tinguished ancestor’s minor muse. The scherzo is short and to the point, 
with a pawky theme; the oboe variations more elaborate and more 
chromatic. But the same gray-tinted efficiency animates them both. 
They are good pieces, well written; but an indefinable air of something 
more expected but not received is there also. However, the elaborate 
and imaginative oboe work (there are some telling and unusual textures 
and invention on pp. 12-16) is a valuable addition to a scanty repertory. 
What do oboists practice at home, with only a piano to accompany them? 

P. Jj. P. 


Schiitz, Heinrich, The St. Luke Passion, choral portions for S.A.T.B., ed. by 
Paul Steinitz. (English words ed. by John Battley.) Vocal Score. 
(Oxford University Press, 6s. 6d.) 

Sammons, Albert, Studies for Violin to strengthen and improve the Technique. 
(Augener, London, 8s.) 


Here is a useful reprint of the choruses from one of Schiitz’s best- 
known settings of the Passion. The music for the recitatives is available 
on hire, and the words only are given in the chorus score in case it is 
preferred to have them read as lessons between the choruses. The last 
phrase of the Evangelist is, however, printed as a musical cue with a 
Bb in the signature, which is immediately cancelled each time in all 
chorus parts. Perhaps this was an unnecessary precaution, in view of the 
fact that only one of the cues actually contains the note Bp, and the 
Lydian tonality of the choruses is hardly endangered thereby. The edition 
is well printed after Spitta’s monumental Schiitz edition, and the English 
text has been skilfully adapted and carefully underlaid. 

Violinists, whether or not they have had the privilege of studying 
with Albert Sammons, will be glad to have this helpful summary of his 
Studies for strengthening and improving the technique. Practically every 
aspect of violm playing is covered, and much of it is extremely valuable, 
even though many violinists prefer to invent their own exercises. Inde- 
pendently fingered chromatic scales are sometimes better with 0123123 
fingering, with groups of three or four in higher regions according to 
prevailing conditions. Again, some may prefer the whole-tone scale with 
a half-shift upwards as each string is crossed in the ascending scale. On 
the whole, a most useful addition to technical studies for the violin. 

D. W.S. 


Dyson, George, Hierusalem (St. Augustine), hymn for soprano, chorus & 
string? with optional harp & organ. Vocal Score. (Novello, London, 


3s. 6d. 
Howells, Herbert, An English Mass for chorus, strings & organ. Vocal 
Score. (Novello, London, 6s. 6d.) 
Rawsthorne, Alan, Four Seasonal Songs. (Oxford University Press) : 
1. Now the earth, the skies, the air (anon., c. 1606), for S.A.T.B., 1s. 
2. To the Spring (Sir J. Davies, 1599), for S.S.A.T.B., 1s. 
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3. Autumn (Sylvester, c. 1618), for S.A.A.T.B.B., 1s. 
4. Now the lusty Spring is seen (Fletcher, c. 1610), for S.A.T.B., 1s. 6d. 
Stanton, W. K., Of one that is so bright and fair (Stella Maris), for solo voices, 
chorus and organ (Oxford University Press, 6d.) 
Rise, O my soul!, motet for S.A.T.B. (Oxford University Press, 6d.) 
Three 17th-Century Airs (Caccini, Monteverdi & anon.) for high voice and 
guitar, arr. by John Runge. (Schott, London, 2s. 6d.) 
Van Wyk, Arnold, Van Liefde en Verlatenheid (Of Love and Forsakenness), 
5 songs for voice and piano. (Boosey & Hawkes, London, 12s. 6d.) 


It was natural that Dr. Darke should turn to both Sir George Dyson 
and Prof. Howells for music for his celebrations in 1956, for both are 
masters of the traditional craft of writing for accompanied chorus and 
both write in a congenial upholstered idiom. ‘Hierusalem’ is an admirable 
exercise in rapt euphony, mainly chordal, with passion spent. The per- 
sistent common metre of the hymn is dexterously varied, and the effect 
is as of a calm procession, sometimes reminiscent of Holst at his most 
spiritual. Howells’s texture is more elaborate, though not as unremitting 
in its counterpoint as in the ‘Missa Sabrinensis’. The contrast between the 
earth-bound upward struggle of ‘Kyrie’ and the tranquil joy of ‘Bene- 
dictus’, while inherent in the Mass itself, takes a gifted musician to render 
in such beauty. The choral writing is reasonable. 

Alan Rawsthorne used to be thought of as only an instrumental 
composer; but these partsongs, though needing a skilful choir, are fine 
vocal music, especially “To the Spring’, in which a naturally chromatic 
style has been schooled to ring like a carillon. 

‘Stella Maris’ is a miniature quite out of the ordinary, wrought with 
the utmost economy yet seeming to embrace universes. The motet is more 
conventional, mainly chordal, but with subtleties of expression within the 
scope of a sensitive choir. 

The songs with guitar are three evergreens in one publication: 
‘Amarilli’, ‘Arianna’s Lament’ and ‘Have you seen but a white lily’. 
Would it be legitimate to accompany the Monteverdi with the more 
striking harmonies of the madrigal version, which do not admit of so 
much conjecture? 

Van Wyk’s songs are well varied, big in conception and passionately 
felt and expressed. The piano writing shows a real mastery of the idiom. 
The vocal line might have been varied with more lyrical patches. The 
declamatory style begins to defeat its purpose, but there is no mistaking 
the power of the songs. I. K. 


Milne, John, Scherzetto for oboe (or clarinet), bassoon (or cello) and piano. 
Score & Parts. (Chester, London, 6s. 6d.) : 

Riisager, Knudaage, Sonatina for violin, cello and piano, Op. 55a. 
(Engstrom & Sedring, Copenhagen.) 

Wordsworth, William, Quartet for oboe and strings, Op. 44. Score 
(Lengnick, London, 6s. [Parts 12s. }) 


John Milne’s ‘Scherzetto’ is an excellent little piece for amateurs, 
children and beginners. Easy, pleasant, but quite good music in its own 
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right. On the other hand, Riisager’s Sonatina is definitely professional, a 
work needing a high standard technically and acquaintance with a 
mildly modern idiom. It exploits the higher discords and a pleasant 
chromaticism, is typical of the mild fantasy of this fine Danish composer 
and quite rewarding. Wordsworth’s Quartet is longer and, it must be 
admitted, less immediately attractive. There is much going on in its three 
movements, and although the invention is interesting, it is rarely dis- 
tinguished. However, it might wear better than the high jinks of the 
Riisager. P. P. 


Barsanti, Francesco, Sonata No. 1, D minor, for treble recorder and piano 
or harpsichord) with cello ad lib., ed. by Walter Bergmann. (Schott, 
London, 5s. 6d.) 

Bowen, York, Four Bagatelles for piano, Op. 147. (Chester, London, 6s.) 

Cooke, Arnold, Quartet for oboe and strings. Miniature Score. (Novello, 
London, 4s. 6d,) 

Dare, Mary, Elegy for 4 cellos. Score & Parts. (Chester, London, 3s. 6d.) 

Jacob, Gordon, Air and Dance for viola and piano. (Oxford University 
Press, 5s.) 

Pitfield, Thomas, Trio for oboe, bassoon and piano. Score & Parts. 
(Augener, London, 1os. 6d.) 

Rubbra, Edmund, Fantasia on a Theme of Machaut for recorder, string 
quartet and harpsichord, Op. 86. Score & Parts. (Lengnick, 
London, gs.) 

Vaughan Williams, R., Two Organ Preludes founded on Welsh Folksongs. 
(Oxford University Press, 4s.) 


Barsanti went with Geminiani to England as a young man in 1714 
and spent the rest of his life there and in Scotland. This Sonata displays 
a fine energy in its two allegro movements, the first a fugato with strong 
chromatics and the second a gigue. It would also sound well on the 
violin. The keyboard realization is discreet but not wooden. 

Of York Bowen one says, as so often before, “agreeable, romantic, 
immaculate music, perfectly written for the instrument”. The same is 
essentially true of Arnold Cooke’s little Quartet, though its harmony is 
more piquant while remaining lucid and unportentous. Would he allow 
an extempore cadenza in the last movement instead of the procession of 
previous themes, which is rather like a film trailer after the event? 

What other than an elegy could one write for four cellos? Mary Dare 
has done it simply but well, in a suitably rich harmonic style. Jacob and 
Pitfield are another pair who can be relied on for suitability of ends and 
means. The viola piece is fairly simple technically but exploits its plaintive- 
ness and boisterousness effectively. Pitfield’s Trio is a gay piece, with a 
lapse into solemnity in its Pavane. 

More earnest is Rubbra’s fare, possibly for a unique combination 
but with no sign of trial and error. Machaut’s noble theme rises anew 
from a meditation which is as much considered and as little fantastic as 
all its composer’s fantasias. 

Organists have been wondering when Vaughan Williams’s pen would 
remember them. He perhaps does not love their trade very much, and 
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one fears that these two pieces will be found rather gaunt. For all its 
asperity, the old Prelude and Fugue in C minor gave us congenial 
fistfuls of sound. IK 


Stravinsky, Igor, 7. S. Bach: Choral-Variationen iiber das Weihnachtslied 
‘Vom Himmel hoch da komm’ ich her’. Full Score. (Boosey & Hawkes, 
London, 20s.) 

Der Kammerchor, Songs for Several Voices. (Arno Volk Verlag, Cologne): 
Deutsche Lieder (Lassus, Scandello, Utendal, Meldard, Lechner, 
Hassler), ed. by Alfred Krings. 

Franzésische Chansons(Josquin, Jannequin, Sermisy, Passereau, Costeley, 
Lassus), ed. by P. Wehrle & A. Krings. 

Kahn, Erich Itor, Three Madrigals on Themes from the Folklore of Eastern 
European Jews for S.A.T.B. (Schott, London, 2s.) 

Grimm, Friedrich Karl, Sonata in E flat major for Bassoon and Piano, 
Op. 113. (Wrede, Regina-Verlag, Wiesbaden.) 

Prokofiev, Sergey, Sonata No. 9, in C major for Piano, Op. 103. (Anglo- 
Soviet Music Press, London, 10s.) 


The independent survival of Stravinsky’s Bach transcription is doubt- 
ful: it is obviously an appendix to his recent miniature Cantata whose 
duration is insufficient even for half a programme. But there is also an 
objective criterion for its conditional genesis: it is set for the same instru- 
mental combination as the ‘Canticum Sacrum’, excepting the soloists. 
The instrumental writing is highly interesting and instructive—it would 
not be Stravinsky were it not so; but his demands on the voices are 
excessive. The employment of the harp is worth particular attention. 

The two volumes of the collection ‘Der Kammerchor’ are to be 
welcomed by leaders of vocal ensembles as well as by students of the 
polyphonic period. ‘Deutsche Lieder’ and ‘Franzésische Chansons’ are 
not meant to indicate the nationality of the composers included, but in 
the first place the style and spirit of the music: the German Lied, with its 
slightly heavy-handed humour and tendency to chordal-harmonic 
treatment, was something quite distinct from the French chanson, with its 
concise, short “points”, its finely chiselled motifs, its wit and lightness of 
touch. It is the fate of all anthologies that their selection should be 
questioned. In this case the following improvements are suggested: in the 
German volume the inclusion of a specimen each of Michael Praetorius’s 
and Heinrich Finck’s secular songs, Lambert de Sayve’s and Jacob 
Regnart’s “Teutsche Lieder’; and in the French one each of Crequillon’s, 
Lhéritier’s and especially Claude Le Jeune’s chansons might have been 
worth while. Since these volumes were intended primarily for practical 
use, the original note-values are halved and bar-lines inserted, so that the 
phrasing remains easily understandable; the levels of the necessary 
transposition are indicated by the original set of clefs printed at the 
beginning of every piece. The short “Editionsberichte” are confined to 
quoting the original sources. 

Kahn’s ‘Three Madrigals’ are obviously the outcome of an honourable 
intention to transplant certain achievements in the history of European 
music to the comparatively untilled soil of Jewish musical culture; to 
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make Jewish music fit for participation in the “European concert”. The 
attempt is anachronistic because unhistorical; in fact it is unhistorical 
because too consciously historical. The madrigal as an art-form was the 
last efflorescence of a great period in musical art. Conditioned by 
certain spiritual and practical traditions, the genre cannot thrive without 
a high standard of vocal culture and refinement of poetic language and 
imagery; in other words, it cannot be transplanted at will to cultures of 
fundamentally different stylistic and emotional antecedents. The tradi- 
tions of folksong have hardly anything in common with the madrigal 
form; in fact the style itself of these choruses, the heavily chromatic and 
fussy harmony and the turgid part-writing are as far removed from the 
madrigal style as possible. The beauties of the exceptionally interesting 
folk tunes would have been better served, and have appeared much more 
convincing and satisfying, by a relatively simple partsong-like setting. 
Incidentally, when will composers come to regard the quoting of source- 
references to the folktunes used as a matter of common decency and not 
an irrelevant and dispensable detail? 

In Grimm’s bassoon Sonata, too, the harmonic climate—hopelessly 
post-romantic and of a thoroughly German, early-Straussian lushness— 
is the main obstacle to its acceptance by contemporary taste. For a 
sonata its treatment is surprisingly short, but compact movements 
betray an eminently practised hand. This is a useful and extremely 
rewarding addition to the bassoon literature. 

A late work, the Prokofiev Sonata combines the stylistic features of 
various phases in the composer’s development. There are echoes of the 
diabolic Prokofiev in the second movement; of the supreme melodist in 
both the slow and first movements; and of the magician of the piano 
everywhere in the instrumental writing. His themes are perfectly shaped 
and convincing in their carefully balanced dimensions: their treatment is 
supremely confident, with never an unnecessary note. The sinewy 
strength of the music derives, paradoxically, from the lucidity of its 
texture—there are considerable stretches written in two real parts—as 
well as from an incredibly manifold and spontaneous rhythmic invention. 
The harmony is firmly diatonic—which permits wide-ranging tonal 
excursions without loss of interest: there is always the home key to refer 
back to, and the points made by the unexpected turns of harmony are 
therefore always keenly felt. Formally the slow movement is the most 
interesting: a set of variations on an intensely lyrical theme, where the 
variations are interrupted by some boisterous paragraphs. 


J. S. W. 


Fricker, Racine, Choral for organ. (Schott, London, 6s.) 

Searle, Humphrey, Toccata alla passacaglia for organ, Op. 31. (Schott, 
London, 3s.) 

Liszt Society Publications, Vol. 1V: Dances for piano. (Schott, London, 153s.) 


This latest work by Fricker (duration 9 minutes) has some similarity 
of character to his ‘Litany’ for double string orchestra of last year, in 
which he applied twelve-note technique (intermittently) to a plainsong 
theme, in a variation-like form with more or less symphonic features. 
Here the composed choral tune itself embraces all the chromatic notes 
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(with some repetitions) in its four “lines” and is treated in a twelve-note 
or totally chromatic style, but not serially. The choral tune is stated 
straightforwardly only in the fourth, eighth and ninth of the nine varia- 
tions, which are organized with much self-concealing art in an original 
scheme that carries suggestions of simple ternary, rondo and sonata 
forms. Rondo form is suggested by the allusion during the central varia- 
tion (No. 5) to the opening variation, which is also repeated, in a modified 
and extended version, as the final variation. The central fifth variation 
is the most extended of the nine, and may be regarded also as the middle 
section of a ternary form, in which variations 2 to 4 are repeated with 
some modification as variations 6 to 8, with variations 1 and g as related 
introduction and epilogue. Alternatively variation 5 may be regarded 
as the development section of a sonata form, with variations 2 and 6 as 
first subject, 3 and 7 as transition (both very short) and 4 and 8 as second 
subject. The tune in 8 is stated at the same pitch as in 4, but the accom- 
panying harmony gives the effect of a different key, as in the recapitulation 
of a second subject, enhanced by the more extended and elaborate 
treatment of the tune in 8. This interest and subtlety of form is matched 
in the texture, in smaller details of the structure and in the variety of 
treatment of the choral tune. In the first variation, for instance, the bass 
line on the pedals is a palindrome made up of incomplete phrases of the 
choral tune, with the remaining notes of each phrase forming an inde- 
dendent melody for the left hand, while the right hand plays a more 
florid actompaniment line in free canonic imitation and diminution of 
the choral. Fricker has succeeded, as in the ‘Litany’ and other works, in 
making these structural ingenuities entirely his own affair, as Schoenberg 
insisted they should be. Analytical recognition of them makes the work, 
like, for instance, Britten’s similarly ingenious ‘Still falls the rain’, doubly 
fascinating, but as with that work, recognition of them comes only because 
the work has first made an immediate aural impression of great melodic 
beauty and harmonic richness, which stimulates the desire to make a 
more intensive study of it. A non-organist may hardly judge the writing 
for the instrument, but it appears to have been carefully thought out, and 
as the composer was formerly an organist it no doubt contains features 
that fellow-players will appreciate. 

The piece by Searle is also based on a twelve-note theme, stated 
first in very long note-values on the pedals, beneath toccata-like figura- 
tions. This is followed by a more serene middle section over rotations of 
the theme in its four forms (basic set, inversion, retrograde, retrograde 
inversion, in that order), leading back gradually to the toccata-like texture 
in an elaborated recapitulation of the first section, with a brief coda, 
largamente. The writing is strictly serial, so presumably the Bp in the bass 
in bar 3 of p. 3 should be Db, and the F on the last beat of bar 12 on the 
same page needs a sharp. The keyboard figurations lie well, and the work 
looks as though it would sound effective. 

The Liszt volume contains the ‘Valse méiancolique’, ‘Valse de Concert 
sur deux motifs de Lucia et Parisina’, ‘Valses oubliées’ Nos. 2 and 3; 
and ‘Galop’ in A minor. They are uneven in quality but full of interest 
and oddities. The second piece, unlike the others, is rather diminutively 
and unattractively printed. C. M. 
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Leighton, Kenneth, Five Studies for piano. (Novello, London, 6s. 6d.) 

Simpson, Robert, Variations and Finale on a Theme of Haydn for piano. 
(Lengnick, London, 6s.) 

Van Wyk, Arnold, Pastorale e capriccio for piano. (Boosey & Hawkes, 
London, 12s. 6d.) 

D’Onofrio, Gennaro, Suite da concerto for organ. (Zanibon, Padua.) 

Esposito, Alessandro, Toccata-Studio for organ. (Zanibon, Padua.) 


Of the making of studies there is no end, but Kenneth Leighton’s set 
of five are more worthy of a permanent place in the repertory than most. 
Difficult and brilliant, they are fairly original, and not the usual rehash of 
Chopin. He who can play the lovely filligree-work of No. 4 with the 
requisite accuracy and beautiful tone may congratulate himself. 

A formidable, rugged and impressive personality makes itself felt in 
Robert Simpson’s variations. That we may detect a deep respect for 
Beethoven under the trick of widely spaced hands, with its consequent 
hollow and remote sound (and also the use of the trill), and perhaps some- 
thing of the tonal devices of Nielsen, does not mean that this work is not 
wholly his own. There is something here; will it emerge into a more 
obvious talent? Time alone will tell. Arnold van Wyk’s ‘Pastorale e 
Capriccio’ is pleasant, eclectic music of average difficulty (and merit). 
Do we detect a touch of John Ireland in its opening pages? 

The two pieces of Italian organ music are not greatly inspired. The 
oddly named “Toccata-Studio’ by Esposito is by far the better of the two, 
but this is only because the other is so bad. If we are sometimes tempted to 
think of English organ music as a depressing backwater, what are we to 
make of this? There is no Victorian ballad known to me that is as stickily 
sentimental as this ‘Suite da Concerto’. The movement entitled 
“Preghiera’ should be studied by all those who consider that a piece of 
music can be valued entirely by its technical construction: this movement 
is impeccably constructed and most efficiently organized. This merely 
serves to render its dreadful sentimentality with a greater efficiency. The 
chromatic inner parts have to be heard to be believed; they make “The 
Rosary’ sound chaste by comparison. 

P. Jj. P. 


Byrd, William, Fifteen Pieces for harpsichord from the ‘Fitzwilliam Virginal 
Book’ and ‘Parthenia’, newly transcribed and selected by Thurston 
Dart. (Stainer & Bell, London, 4s.) 

Ferrand, Ernest T., Die Improvisation in Beispielen aus neun Jahrhunderten 
abendldndischer Musik, with an Historical Introduction. (Arno Volk 
Verlag, Cologne.) 

Lawes, Henry, Ten Ayres for voice and piano or theorbo-lute, selected 
and edited by Thurston Dart. (Stainer & Bell,: London, 4s.) 

Rubbra, Edmund, Air and Variations for pipes or recorders, Op. 70. 
Score and Parts. (Lengnick, London, 3s.) 

Searle, Humphrey, Two Practical Cats (T. S. Eliot) for speaker, flute 
(doubling piccolo), guitar and cello. Score. (Oxford University 
Press, 6s.) 

Warlock, Peter, My Lady is a Pretty One (anon. 17th cent.) for voice and 
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string quartet. Score, Facsimile of the Original MS. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 5s.) 


There are helpful editorial notes at the end of the collection of 
harpsichord pieces by Byrd. The original ornaments are given in the 
text, but Thurston Dart, while acknowledging the differences of opinion 
with regard to their interpretation, makes his own suggestions in the notes. 
Changes from 6-8 to 3-4 and vice versa are indicated throughout and 
should assist the unwary. 

The further volume in the luxurious Cologne series under the general 
heading ‘Das Musikwerk’ is crystal-clear in lay-out and fascinating in its 
content. The first examples are variants upon Gregorian melodies and the 
last is a ‘Capriccio’ by Czerny. Among the most interesting examples are 
the sixteenth-century Italian madrigals with their florid embellishments. 
What a wide gulf separates present-day performances from those con- 
temporary ones! Many examples in this volume will cause the academic 
purist to think again. 

There is a wealth of beauty and variety in these Ten Ayres by Henry 
Lawes, and they will help to bring alive the music of the Commonwealth 
period, which for many is still hearsay. Thurston Dart’s realizations of 
the unfigured basses are unpretentious and always sound exactly right. 

The Pipers’ Guild must always welcome new music for the somewhat 
limited scope of their instruments. Edmund Rubbra dedicates to them 
this short Air with four short variations. The music bears the stamp of 
originality, and the players will have to apply much concentration on its 
rhythmic subtleties. The publishers might “dot their i’s” by putting the 
one sharp in the bass pipe stave on the F line instead of in the G space 
in the score. 

T. S. Eliot’s two highly amusing poems are set with equal humour by 
Humphrey Searle. It is “wrong-note” music in a big way, but no doubt 
appropriate in dealing with two such members of the felid genus. All 
the instruments are required to show great dexterity. 

It was a pleasing idea to publish this facsimile of Warlock’s manu- 
script, but it has not come through the process with complete success— 
it would be extremely tiring to try and sing from it. However, one can 
hire a part with piano reduction which one assumes will be a more 


racticable proposition. It is a charming song. 
B. W. G. R. 


Ot fzsdzad kérusa, compiled by Miklés Forrai (Zenemiikiadé VéAllalat, 
Budapest.) 


The title of this presentable volume of 493 pages, we are not too 
incredibly informed, means ‘Choruses of Five Centuries’, and the contents 
do not belie this. There are 118 compositions for several voices, mainly 
but at the later stages not always unaccompanied, ranging chronologically 
from Josquin des Prés (c. 1450-1521) to Dimitri Kiriac ( 1866-1923). 
They are printed in score, but the book is too heavy for singers to hold 
and no doubt too expensive—no price is shown—to be distributed among 
a choir; but all the pieces are short enough for parts to be copied out for 
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performance without much difficulty. The Hungarian translations added 
throughout will be useless outside the book’s country of origin, but the 
original words are shown everywhere, though often only below the bottom 
part. The selection, made from representative music of fifteen countries, 
is fascinating, the editing well done, the type beautifully clear. 

E. B. 


Czech and Hungarian Music. The London house of Boosey & Hawkes, 
Ltd., has recently undertaken agencies on behalf of the Czechoslovak 
and Hungarian Cultural Export Agencies, Artia of Prague and Kultura 
of Budapest, whose catalogues include publications of considerable 
importance issued by various firms, particularly, in the case of the former, 
the series ‘Musica Antiqua Bohemica’, containing modern editions of 
works by old Czech masters, and the new collected edition of Dvorak; 
and, in the case of the latter, miniature scores and other editions of works 
by modern Hungarian composers. It is impossible to discuss in detail the 
large number of these publications sent in for review, but it may be said 
in general that they are all beautifully produced at moderate prices, 
and the following list of them will reveal their importance. 


Musica ANTIQUA BOHEMICA 
g. Jan Zach, Sonata a tre stromenti for 2 violins and continuo. Score 


& Parts. gs. 

15. Leopold Antonin KoéZeluh, String Quartet in Bb major. 
Parts. gs. 

27. F. V. Kramar (Krommer), Concerto in F major for oboe and 
piano. gs. 


Dvorak 
Biblical Songs for contralto or baritone and piano, Op. gg. 10s. 
In Nature’s Realm, overture, Op. 91. Miniature Score. gs. 
The Wild Dove, symphonic poem, Op. 110. Miniature Score. 8s. 


HUNGARIAN MINIATURE SCORES 


Béla Barték, Two Images for orchestra. 12s. 6d. 

Leo Weiner, Suite from Csongor és Tiinde for orchestra. 14s. 6d. 
Zoltan Kodaly, String Quartet No. 1. 8s. 

Gyula David, Concerto for viola and orchestra. 14s. 6d. 


OTHER CzecH COMPOSERS 


Jandéek, Leo’, String Quartet No. 1, on Tolstoy’s Kreutzer Sonata. 
Miniature Score. 12s. 6d. 
Kiitka, Jaroslav, Sonatina in E minor for flute and piano. 13s. 6d. 
Martinu, Bohuslav, Serenade for clarinet, horn, 3 violins and viola. 
Miniature Score. 5s. 
Novak, Vitézslav, Slovak Suite for orchestra. Miniature Score. 10s. 
Smetana, Bediich, String Quartet in D minor. Miniature Score. 5s. 
Mé Viast, No. 1, Vysehrad, Miniature Score. 7s. 6d. 
No. 2, Vitava. Miniature Score. 7s. 6d. 
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OrHER HuNGARIAN COMPOSERS 


Bartok, Béla, Two Rumanian Dances for piano. 7s. 6d. 

Kodaly, Zoltan, 9 Pieces for piano. 7s. 6d. 

Liszt, Ferenc, Bagatelle sans tonalité for piano, ed. by Istvan 
Szelényi. 3s. 


MUSIC RECEIVED 


The Editor much regrets to emphasize again that far too much music 
is sent for review in ‘Music & Letters’ nowadays and that, unless sub- 
scriptions increase very substantially and result in something approaching 
prosperity, only publications of considerable interest or importance can 
be discussed. Everything else will have to be merely acknowledged, or 
even ignored. It is hoped that in time music publishers will be able to 
judge for themselves what is likely to receive detailed notice. 


Alvin, Juliette, Cello Tutor for Beginners, Book II (Augener, London, 7s. 6d.) 

An Irish Folksinger’s Album, 8 Songs, collected by Teresa Clifford, arranged 
for voice and piano by Havelock Nelson. (Curwen, London, 4s.) 

Arnell, Richard, Twenty-two Variations on an Original Theme for piano, 
Op. 24. Mills Music, New York & London, $1.00) 

Bach, J. S., Jesus Christ, Who Art Our Saviour, transcribed for 2 pianos by 
Edward Krish (Augener, London, 7s.) 

Bond, Capel, Concerto No. 6, in B flat, for bassoon, strings and continuo, 
ed. by Gerald Finzi. Full Score (Boosey & Hawkes, London, 10s.) 
Boyce, William, On a Bank beside a Willow (Dryden), song for voice and 

piano, arr. by Elizabeth Poston (Curwen, London, 3s.) 

Campbell, Sidney S., Exultate for organ. (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.). 
Three Eighteenth-Century Voluntaries (Maurice Greene, John Stanley, 
William Boyce), transcribed for organ (O.U.P. 5s. 6d.) 

Cox, David, Of Beasts (from a Medieval Anthology), Cantata for 
unaccompanied mixed voices. (Curwen, London, 4s.) 

Defesch, William, 3 Songs for voice and piano, arr. by Elizabeth Poston 
(Curwen, London, 3s. each) 

Colin’s Success. 
Oh! fie, Shepherd, fie. 
Polly of the Plain. 

Geminiani, Francesco, Concerto in C minor for strings, ed. by Adam Carse. 
Full Score (Augener, London, 3s. 6d.) 

Hand, Colin, Wolcum Yolé, Carol Sequence for S. A. and piano (Novello, 
London, 4s.) 

Hughes-Jones, Llifon, Elegy and Scherzo for oboe and piano (Chester, 
London, 3s.) 

Lucas, Leighton, Orientale for bassoon (or cello) and piano (Chester, 
London, 3s.) 

Maconchy, Elizabeth, String Quartet No. 1. Score (Lengnick, London, 7s.) 

Pitfield, Thomas B., Jmpromptu on a Tyrolean Tune for piano (Augener, 
London, 3s.) 

Pritchard, Arthur J., Miniature Suites for Beginners at the Organ, Nos. 1 & 2 

(Augener, London, 2s. 6d. each) 
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Proctor, Charles, Third Sonata for organ (Lengnick, London, 7s. 6d.) 

Richardson, Alan, The Clydeside Party (Scottish Dance) for piano (Augener, 
London, 3s.) 

Schubert, Three Sonatinas, Op. 137, arranged for viola and piano by 
Watson Forbes (Augener, London, 10s.) 

Shapero, Harold, Sonata for 2 pianos, 4 hands (Mills Music, London, 
17s. 6d.) 

Smith, Eric, Four Middle Voluntaries for organ (Elkin, London, 3s. 6d.) 

Someren-Godfery, M. van, “The Twa Corvies’ (traditional Scots words) 
for voice and piano. (Augener, London, 2s. 6d.) 

Stanley, John, Suite for oboe and piano, arranged by Henry Coleman 
(O.U.P., 7s. 6d.) 

Taylor, Stanley, Sweet was the Song (Virgin’s Lullaby), song for voice and 
piano (words from William Ballet’s Lute Book). Curwen, London, 3s.) 

Thiman, Eric H., The Three Ships for S.A.T.B. and strings, with piano or 
organ ad lib. (Novello, London, 3s. 6d.) 

Wieniawski, Henri, Polonaise de concert, Op. 4, and Capriccio-Valse, Op. 7, 
for violin and piano, with violin parts newly revised and edited by 
Maxim Jacobsen. (Augener, London, 3s. 4d. each) 


REVIEWERS 


Andrew Porter 

Dr. Bernard Rose 
Colin Mason 

Denis Stevens 

Emily Anderson 
Editor 

Eric Halfpenny 
Frank Howes 

Dr. H. F. Redlich 
Professor Ivor Keys 
John S. Weissmann 
Dr. Laurence Picken 
Dr. Nigel Fortune 
Peter Crossley-Holland 
Peter J. Pirie 

Robert Donington 
Stanley Bayliss 

Scott Goddard 
William Mann 
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CORRIGENDUM 


The author of the article on ‘English Seventeenth-Century Dialogues’ 
in the April issue of ‘Music & Letters’ wishes to point out a mistake that 
has escaped him in proof-reading. It occurs near the bottom of p. 160, 
where the reference to the British Museum manuscripts should be, not 
Add. MS 11608, but Add. MSS 22100 and 31460. 


a. 


MICHAEL THOMAS 
Early Keyboard Instruments 


We have been asked to sell the following Double Manual Harpsichords: 
Kirckman, restored—£600. 
Large Concert Neupert—£750. 
Modern Two Manual, in old case—£350. 


New large Concert Harpsichords, made with six speaking7stops, 
from £900. Others from £500. 


Various Clavichords from £68. 


MICHAEL THOMAS 
HURLEY MANOR, BERKSHIRE. Telephone: Hurley 221 


Please Remember 


Music’s Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund is the ONLY 
Charity for musicians entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions that disburses 
thousands of pounds annually to unemployed, 
sick and aged professional musicians who are 
not members or contributors to its funds. 
Will you please help in this great work? 


Please send a donation today to the Honorary 
Treasurer, Baroness Ravensdale. 


MUSICIANS’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


(FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES) 


ST. CECILIA’S HOUSE, 7 CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, W.l 
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HOLLEYMAN & TREACHER 


SECONDHAND BOOK 
AND MUSIC SELLERS 


21a & 22 DUKE ST., BRIGHTON, 1 
SUSSEX 
Phone: BRIGHTON 28007 
Libraries and collections of Books 
and Music purchased 


Book and Music Catalogues issued 
at frequent intervals 


Write us about your requirements 


MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD 


87th Year of Publication 


MAY-JUNE CONTENTS 
Notes of the Day 
‘Les Troyens’. By John W. Klein 


Bartok and Folk-Music 
By John S. Weissmann 


Schubert’s C Major Symphony 
By Harold Truscott 


John Broadwood: New Light on the 
Folk-Song Pionegr. By Stanley Godman 


Gramophone Notes 
New Books 


Annual Subscription 6/- post free 
Single copies 1/- each, plus postage 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 


18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 


New Music 


* FOR BOOK Ss 


FAMED FOR ITS EXCELLENT || 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


New, secondhand and rare Books 
on every su . Large stock of 
Music and Gramophone Records 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.c.2 |i 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) 
from Ti ham Ct. Rd. Station 


DENT 


By Eric Blom 
Everyman’s 
Dictionary of Music 


New, revised edition in 
‘Everyman's Reference Library’ 
Large Crown 8vo. 700 pages. 15s. net 


This well-known work is now presented 
in larger format. The new additions and 
revisions include: new composers who 
have emerged in Europe and America; 
many new works of those already repre- 
sented in the first edition; a number of 
eminent performers who have become 
eligible for inclusion through their death; 
new organizations and institutions which 
have been formed and old ones which 
have changed their personnel; and some 
new technical subjects. Mistakes and 
misprints have been noted by the editor 
so that this edition has had the benefit of 
corrections as well as of sufficient additions 
to swell its size considerably. 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Advertisements 


for the 


October 1957 Number 


should be sent in by 


20th August, 1957 


Address: Mr. G. Hopkins, 
53 Radcliffe Road, London, N.21 


WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS 


These splendidly appointed Studios are the recognized centre 
of the t musical activities. Lift and every comfort and 
convenience. Low inclusive terms for ing. 


36-40 WIGMORE STREET, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 2266 
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Music & Letters 


List of Contents in April 1957 number 


Some Thoughts on Elgar (1857-1934) ; ; , ; Donald Mitchell 
Elgar in his Letters . Stanley Bayliss 
Gerald Finzi (1901-1956) ‘ Howard Ferguson 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Lute-Book . ‘ ‘ : . Thurston Dart 
Béla Bart6k—Scholar in Folk Music ‘ ; Edith Gerson-Kiwi 
English Seventeenth-Century Dialogues. ; . Ian Spink 
“Les Six” and Jean Cocteau ; ‘ . Vera Raisin 
Turner and Music ‘ Ann Lapraik Livermore 
Medieval Music on the Gramophone ; . Gilbert Reaney 
Reviews of Books. Correspondence. 


Annual Subscription £1 5s., post free to all parts. Single Copies 6s. od. post free 


Orrices: 44 Conpurr Street, Lonpon, W.1 
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‘An ideal mirror of the best musical thought of America and of the world”’ 
—PERCY GRAINGER 


THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


Founded in 1915 by Rudolph E. Schirmer 


Long regarded as one of the world’s most distinguished musical publications, the 
pages of The Musical Quarterly are filled with both timely and historical articles 
of thought-provoking interest to the serious musical public. Special attention 
is paid to biographical and analytical studies of contemporary composers. 
Paul Henry Lang, Editor of The Musical Quarterly since 1945, is internation- 
ally known as an outstanding educator, writer and musicologist. His vast 
knowledge and sharp musical perception add much to this publication. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES CARRIED IN EACH ISSUE: 


CURRENT CHRONICLE OF NEW MUSIC RECORD AND BOOK REVIEWS 
THE QUARTERLY BOOK LIST PORTRAITS, FACSIMILES AND HALFTONES 
and many informative articles to improve musical knowledge. 


27s. 6d. a year—four issues 
Sole Selling Agents: 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50 New Bond Street, London, W. 1 


Representatives for G. Schirmer, Inc., N. ¥. 
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DENT 


By Eric Blom 
Everyman’s 
Dictionary of Music 


New, revised edition in 
‘Everyman's Reference Library 
700 pages. 15s. net 
This well-known work is now presented 
in larger format. The new additions and 
revisions include: new composers who 
have emerged in Europe and America; 
many new works of those already repre- 
sented in the first edition; a number of 
eminent performers who have become 
eligible for inclusion through their death; 
new organizations and institutions which 
have been formed and old ones which 
have changed théir personnel; and some 
new technical subjects. Mistakes and 
misprints have been noted by the editor 
so that this edition has had the benefit of 
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THE PURCELL SOCIETY 


New Complete Edition 


HE first aim of the PURCELL SOCIETY, on its foundation in 1876, was 
the publication of the complete works of Henry Purcell. Since then, in 
collaboration with Messrs. Novello, twenty-six volumes have been published. 
But the edition is still incomplete in two respects; a considerable amount of 
vocal and instrumental music remains to be published, and most of the published 
volumes are out of print. Now, however, the Committee of the Purcell Society 
has been reconstituted, and, with the approach of the Composer's tercentenary 
in 1959, it is hoped to remedy both these deficiencies by commencing the 
publication of a new edition of the complete works of Henry Purcell—a 
NEW PURCELL SOCIETY EDITION. 


During the next few years five volumes will be issued, containing the works 
hitherto unpublished. The first new volume to appear, No. XXVII, will contain 
those MISCELLANEOUS ODES AND CANTATAS that have not already 
been published by the Purcell Society. This volume has been edited jointly by 
the following members of the Committee: DENNIS ARUNDELL, THURSTON DART, 
ARNOLD GOLDSBROUGH, and ANTHONY LEWIS. It is estimated that four further 
volumes will be necessary to complete the edition. Two of these will be devoted 
to anthems, one to sacred songs and vocal ensemble music, and one to the 
string fantasias and miscellaneous chamber music. All four are in active 
preparation, the first three by ANTHONY LEWIS and NIGEL FORTUNE, and the 
fourth by THURSTON DART. It is hoped that this part of the scheme will be 
completed by 1959, when the reputed tercentenary of the Composer's birth will 
be celebrated. 


Vol. XXVII, MISCELLANEOUS ODES AND CANTATAS, 
to be published in Spring 1957, paper bound, will be sold at a 
special subscription price of £3 3s. for all orders received before 
1 October 1957. Prices for the remaining four volumes cannot at 
present be given, since their exact contents and size are not known, 
but they will also be offered at special subscription prices. 


A folder giving complete details, with a subscription 
form, is available from 


Novello and Company Limited 
160 Wardour Street, London, W.1 


Published foe Music & Letrers Lro. at 44 Conduit Street, London. W.1 Editorial Address: 10 Alma Terrace, Allen Street, W.8 
Made and printed by Baanicorts Lrp., at The Wessex Press, Taunton, Somerset. ; iii 
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